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DETECTION FOR TRAFFIC CONTROL 


The Electro-Matic® RADAR VEHICLE DETECTOR presents an entirely 
new concept in detection for traffic-actuated control. Situated above the street, 
the magic eye of radar operates continuously, unaffected by weather or 
climate, Completely electronic, it is dependable, accurate, and versatile. 
With no need for pavement excavation, the Model RD-1 Detector is readily 
moved or adjusted to roadway changes. It’s easily installed on bridges, or 
wherever installation of regular detectors previously had been difficult. 


There are many locations where nothing else can do the job as well, or as 
economically as the RD-1. Write for the copy of the new Radar Detector 
Bulletin D-154 for details. 


AUTOMATIC SIGNAL DIVISION 


EASTERN INDUSTRIES, INCORPC 
NORWALK e¢ CONNECTICUT 
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On The Cover is photo ol Directoi J. Edgar Hoover ol the Federal Bureau 


of Investigation who is planning to attend and address the 62nd Annual Con- 
ference of the [ACP in Philadelphia at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel, October 
2 to 6. Mr. Hoover's address is scheduled for the opening day of the Conlerence. 
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To Be — To See — To Enjoy 


The Ladies Committee has planned the following 
items of entertainment for the 600 women who will 
be guests at the 62nd Annual Conference of the Inter- 
national Association of Chiefs of Police. 


Historic CENTER PHILADELPHIA 


From the time that William Penn staked out his 
Greene Countrie Towne and called it the City of 
Brotherly Love—Philadelphia—History has conspired 
to accumulate here a wealth of thrilling shrines which 
you will visit on guided bus tours. 


You will see Independence Hall where the first 
Continental Congress met and signed the document 
which brought political freedom to the Colonies * * * 
Carpenters Hall, where the first Independent Ameri- 
can Government met * * * the storied Betsy Ross 
House where it is said the first American flag was 
sewn * * * Ben Franklin’s Old Printing Press * * * 
Elfreth’s Alley, regarded as the oldest street in the 
United States, consisting of its original residences and 
still occupied; there are 333 houses in this cobble 
stone street which are more than 125 years old; Steph- 
en Girard and Benjamin Franklin were residents of 
Elfreth’s Alley * * * Old Christ Church, where George 
Washington's pew is still preserved * * * St. John’s 
Church * * * the famous Philadelphia Art Museum 
and the Philadelphia Zoo and Aquarium, located in 
the unique Fairmount Park which extends from the 
heart of the city through miles of rural roads com- 
pletely surrounded by urban dwellings and industries. 
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You will also see the world’s most modern news 
paper plant—The Philadelphia Bulletin—which “al 
most everybody reads.” 


AUTUMN AT VALLEY Fora! 

You will be spared the rigors of Washington’s Win 
ter at Valley Forge when you take the sightseeing 
bus through this historic battlefield where the mettle 
of American manhood was tested and found to be true 
to its past and capable of its future in the dark days 
of the American Revolution. As a matter of fact, 
as the leaves turn and the brilliant October sun bathes 
the hills in its sharp magic, you will see Valley Forge 
at its best. You will come away from this national 
shrine with a new concept of what Liberty means to 
every man on earth today. To add a modern touch, 
you will enjoy a luncheon and fashion show at the 
Du Pont Country Club in Wilmington, Delaware, and 
complete your day in a feast of beauty when you see 
the world renowned Du Pont Longwood Gardens. 


On THE BOARDWALK At ATLANTIC CITY 

The modern song by that title tells the story of this 
pleasure trip to the year around seaside playground 
of the Eastern cities. You will see the miles of Board- 
walk, scene of the Miss America Contest, the world 
famous Steel Pier that stretches a mile out to sea 
You will thrill at the shops and have dinner in a 
famous sea-food restaurant. 


ROMANCE ON THE RIVER 
The teeming Delaware River, bordered by giant 


industrial plants, becomes a river of romance in the 
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moonlight ride aboard the Liberty Bell, steamer ol 
the Wilson Line, as it plies downstream and back to 
Philadelphia on a four hour cruise which provides 
refreshments, entertainment and dancing for a joint 
activity of men and women at the conference. You 
will see ocean going Liners at their berths along the 
shoreline or pass them at anchor in midstream 01 
signal them as they make way up to the Philadelphia 
port O1 down river on their way to worldwide ports. 


BROADWAY Hits BEFORE BROADWAY 

Philadelphia is known as the try-out city where 
Broadway hits are born before they ever reach Broad- 
way. Tickets will be available at the transportation 
desk for shows and entertainment in Philadelphia's 
own Great White Way. 
Do It YourRsELF ‘Tours 

Cars will be available—120 of them—for members 
of IACP to use during the conference week. They 
are provided by Ford, Lincoln, and Mercury Co. 


GrET-ACQUAINTED PARTY 

Sunday evening, October 2nd, will be devoted to 
the traditional Get-Acquainted Party which gets un- 
derway with refreshments and a two-hour program of 
entertainment featuring leading radio and television 
personalities and a world-famous orchestra for danc- 


ing. 


\NNUAL BANQUET 

Record breaking attendance is expected for the an- 
nual banquet on Wednesday night October 5th at 
Convention Hall. There will be no speeches. This 
isa night for fun—nothing but fun—with a three-hour 
entertainment program featuring leading personalities 
from the show world and dancing until ? ? ? in a 
two-million dollar air conditioned auditorium. 


TAKE ‘EM Home To REMEMBER Us By 
Everyone will receive noteworthy souvenirs that 
will be cherished for many years to come. 


You CAN Pick AND CHOOSE 

No one is going to tell you what to do to have a 
good time in Philadelphia. There is no set program 
that you must follow. You can pick and choose the 
events that are most interesting to you in the wide 
variety offered. 


\r YouR SERVIC 

The Philadelphia Police Department, in coopera- 
tion with neighboring chiefs of police, will be at your 
service throughout Conference Week. Call upon them. 


ComE ANpb Sree Us 

The Philadelphia Police Department has an out 
standing pistol range at its Police Academy which is 
capable of accommodating 75 men at one time. Our 
newly acquired IBM machines, our record depart- 
ment and newly-installed radio equipment in the com- 
munications room are the most modern and extensive 
in the world. Tours will be planned. Please come 
and see us. 


Watcu Your Suir! ! 

The ponies will be running for your amusement 
and amazement. Running horses will be staged at 
Atlantic City every afternoon (except Sunday) and 
harness horses every night (except Sunday) at Brandy- 
wine Raceway. 
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ENTERTAINMENT IN PHILADELPHIA 

Free tickets lor many shows, sports events and places 
of interest you may want to see will be available at 
the Transportation desk in the lobby of the Confer- 
ence Hotel. 


“THINGS To COME” 

You will only find out by coming to the 62nd An- 
nual IACP Conference at the Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel in Philadelphia, October 2-6 incl., 1955. 


WARNING 

Start your fall training now, get in shape for a 
week of fun and enjoyment that you will L-O N G 
remember. 
LOOKING AHEAD 

To meeting you all at the Conference this year. 


Lieutenant Howard C. Dando 
Chairman of Conference Committees 
Philadelphia Police Department 


Punch line in a Florida Highway Patrol public in- 
formation release to the press, covering activities of 
the Patrol for 1954, was, “Imagine some one traveling 
10,000,000 miles to help you save your life!” The re- 
lease continued, “That is what the Florida Highway 
Patrol did last year, and, although the men accom- 
plished only part of their mission, they're still at it 
this year with hopes of better things.” 
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Oucrweight 7s Me 
Laughing Matter 


By Frank A. Jessup, Superintendent 
Indiana State Police 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


The author checks his weight, Corporal 
Robert J. Clevenger double-checks the total, as 
Indiana troopers become overweight-conscious. 


Over weight is a very real, albeit almost universally 
disregarded, occupational disease of the law enforce- 
ment officer. This is especially true of the fellow 
whose metabolic make-up seems naturally to lead to 
obesity. 

Webster delines disease as “lack of ease, discomfort; 
a condition in which bodily health is impaired,” and 
so I believe that “disease’”’ is the correct word to de- 
scribe this overlooked ailment of some policemen. 


The hefty policeman’s dilemma comes with the 
sudden realization that his waistline has jumped sev- 
eral sizes in the passing years. He requires new—and 
larger—uniforms; he must sit farther away from the 
dinner table. He is soon winded and his thinking 
processes are dulled. He just doesn’t feel good at all. 

His job requires that he ride for hours each day 
in a patrol car, where only a bare minimum of physi- 
cal activity is possible. At the same time, he must be 
mentally and physically alert, ready for any emergency. 

Back in March, the Indiana State Police board 
observed that certain of the department police per- 
sonnel had_ lost their trimness. The upshot was a 
directive which called attention to the following de- 
partment regulation: 

“An employeee shall, to the best of his ability, main- 
tain himself in good physical condition, amply suffi- 
cient for the fulfillment of his responsibilities.” 

The board’s statement pointed out that Indiana 
citizens have a substantial investment in the force, 
and have a right to expect the department always to 
be ready to carry out its public service obligations. 
A few employes, the board asserted, have no right 
to jeopardize the majority through disregard of regu- 
lations. Reference was also made to the interest the 
employes’ families have in the welfare of the organi- 
zation and its personnel. 

The statement was concluded with these paragraphs: 

“A growing segment of the public is evincing a 
great interest in weight control by means of medically- 
approved dieting and other changes in the individ- 
ual’s mode of living. Such a course is the key to better 
health, longer life and improved physical appearance. 

“The Indiana State Police board directs that the 
members of this organization display a similar interest 
and take appropriate action.” 
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But it was Dr. C. R. Bird, department medical di 


rector, who nailed down the case. Long an advocate 
of individual weight control, he recently cited facts 
which made crystal clear the importance of each 


employe keeping himself in good physical condition 


Overly plump people, he said, are prone to make 
all manner of excuse for their excess poundage. Every 
excuse but the right one—overeating. And _ they're 
hurting only themselves when they take in more food 
than their activity and other living habits require, 
lor overweight is a serious disability and a menace to 


health. 


Certain diseases, such 
the heart and kidneys, long have been associated with 
obesity. In addition to being a threat to good health, 
overweight is an extra burden to carry about. It con 
tributes to fatigue and bodily discomfort, and may 
result in*personality change and other difficulties. 


as diabetes and diseases ol 


Although the common causes of overweight are too 
much food and too little exercise, Doctor Bird point 
ed out that in a small number of people the difficulty 
may be due to glandular disease or a hereditary type 
of body build, aided by environment. Convalescence 
from illness and other causes of reduced activity ma\ 
bring on an accumulation of fatty tissue 


The first step is to seek medical advice, he said 
But he warned overweights not to try to solve thei 
problem through (1) strenuous exercise, (2) quick 
reducing diets, or (3) reducing pills. At least, not 
without first consulting a physician. The short cuts 
may cause more damage than the surplus girth 


A prescribed regimen for safe loss of weight follows 

(1) A thorough physical examination by a_ physi 
cian to be sure that the overweight condition is not 
accompanied by organic or glandular ailments. 

(2) Determination of the amount of overweight 
and the length of time needed to eliminate it steadily 
and safely. 

(3) Planning a diet which will be adequate to pro 
tect health ‘and also reduce weight. 

(4) Eating three meals a day at regular times. 

(5) Exercise suitable for each person, as suggested 
by his doctor. 

(6) Weekly weighing to check the results of the 
effort. 
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You, too, can count on this 





li fast, dependable answer to 

te emergency calls, when you mount 
ts officers on Harley-Davidson 

h Solos. Learn more about these 


rugged two-wheelers. Your dealer 
can point out many advantages, 








e whether you use them for 
) traffic control, patrolling or for 
€ emergencies. See him soon. 
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WEIGHT TABLE 
a MEN 


(with shoes on) Small Medium Large 

Feet Inches Frame Frame Frame 

5 2 116-125 124-155 131-142 
119-128 127-136 133-144 
122-132 137-149 
126-156 141-153 
129-139 145-157 
133-143 149-162 
136-147 153-166 
140-151 157-170 
144-155 161-175 
148-159 165-180 
152-164 169-185 
157-169 174-190 
163-175 179-196 
168-180 184-202 
173-186 189-208 
179-192 195-214 


SIS oes 


166-178 
171-184 
+76-189 
181-195 
186-201 





Correct weight varies according to the individual. 
It is noted, however, that insurance studies show the 
normal weight at the age of 25 is the best one to main- 
tain throughout life. In general, increases in weight 
alter 25 or 30 are not desirable. 

I believe the Indiana State Police department is 
winning its “battle of the bulge.” In touring the field, 
I note the men’s silhouettes are slimmer and more 
youthful. A scales in our headquarters building at 
Indianapolis is as popular as the nearby drinking 
fountain. 

The important thing, it seems to me, is that em- 
ployes, from staff officers to troopers, are taking off 
excess weight voluntarily. It took merely an official 
suggestion—the knowledge that department adminis- 
trators were interested—to get them started. Perhaps 
that’s the secret: official recognition of overweight as 
a department as well as an individual problem. 


I know many departments have already taken steps 
to meet the situation. But I know, too, there are ad- 
ministrators who are reluctant to deal with it. 


One Indiana officer is down 41 pounds. He began 
his program nine months ago and gradually adjusted 
his food intake to his daily caloric need, reducing 
slowly and safely. Today, he looks and feels fit. Be- 
cause of his planned program of a gradual weight 
loss, he didn’t suffer the unpleasant effects that some- 
times accompany drastic dieting. 

This man also discovered a significant truth. — It’s 
worth passing along: 


“People who are inclined to increase in weight as 
they become older, and perhaps less active, must adopt 
a new way of living,” he told me recently. “They can 
no longer maintain a healthy weight by occasional 
dieting, but must resign themselves to the permanent 
observance of new eating habits.” 


A majority of our men are not overweight, of course, 
but a number who are have reduced 10 to 20 or more 
pounds. One trooper observed that the savings in 
his persona! food bill are paying the cost of revamp- 
ing his clothing. The idea has even caught on among 
our civilian employes. A young lady confided she 
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had lost 30 pounds and is once more getting those ap- 
preciative side glances from the opposite sex. 

How many tons has the collective personnel of the 
department reduced? Well, it'd probably be an in- 
teresting total, but I’m not concerned about the an- 
swer. I’m too pleased our people are realizing that 
overweight is no laughing matter! 


Director Hoover's Statement On 
Summertime Crime For United Press 


Crimes of violence make blazing headlines. The 
people of America must be prepared to see big black 
letters dominate the front pages of the press in the 
days to come. For this is the season of the year when 
a tidal wave of violence must be expected to break 
upon the American scene. 

Crimes of passion reach a peak during the summe1 
months. The surge of crime in 1954 reflected an 
average of more than two rapes and ten aggravated 
assaults committed each hour of every day and night. 
Of the approximately 124,000 crimes against the per- 
son, one out of seven was a sex offense. These aver- 
ages reflected only reported offenses. They do not 
include the untold number of victims who remain 
silent through fear of personal embarrassment. 

That the increase in aggravated assault and rape 
in 1954 was held to 1 per cent and .7 per cent, respec- 
tively, should be no cause for complacency. The fact 
remains that since the prewar period 1937-1939, these 
offenses, computed from reports of 363 cities, reflect 
a shocking 80 per cent increase in rape and 125 per 
cent increase in aggravated assault. 

The tide of crimes against the person leaves in its 
wake a tragic toll of misery in countless homes. What 
are we to do? 

More effective citizen cooperation with law enforce- 
ment would be a forward step toward insuring a 
maximum of personal safety for the citizen. Prompt 
reporting of all violations aids law enforcement. Po- 
lice authorities can encourage such reporting by giv- 
ing maximum consideration to protecting the identity 
of the victim. The spotlight of publicity focused 
on the criminal, his hangouts and his activities in- 
sures public recognition of the danger. Decisive pros- 
ecution is a strong deterrent. 


Today the vacant lot, the alley, the park and the 
quiet street are traps for the unwary. With the 
summer deluge of crime upon us, public recognition 
of this danger is a vital necessity. If we are to stem 
the tide and recover the ground lost in these postwai 
years, we cannot and must not remain complacent. 


Port Authority Makes Promotion 


The Port of New York Authority has promoted 
Captain George A. White to rank of Police Inspector, 
the highest rank in the 1,000-man police force, George 
D. Eastman, superintendent of security, announces. 

Inspector White will head Police Operations at the 
17 Port Authority transportation and terminal facil- 
ities in New Jersey and New York. The only othe 
inspector in the department is Edward M. Joseph, 
named in 1953, who continues as staff advisor to 
Superintendent Eastman on police procedures and 
policies. 
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We Talk About Cooperation—Here It Is! 





Dayton rorca Police 
Werke “logether 


By Captain Roy T. Shepherd 
Dayton Division Of Police 
Dayton, Ohio 


Editor’s Note: In October, 1952, Matthew C. Kirk- 
patrick, then chief of police, Dayton, and now admin- 
istrative assistant of the LIACP Training Division in 
Washington, D. C., gave Captain Shepherd authori- 
zation to proceed with organization of the Ohio-Indi- 
ana Police Officers Association. Its activities have 
since received the full support of Chief P. J. Price of 
Dayton, as well as that of heads of the Ohio State 
Highway Patrol, Indiana State Police, police depart- 
ments, and county sheriffs’ offices in the Dayton area. 
Total membership of the organization is 114. Believ- 
ing that the plan for successful cooperation between 
state-county-municipal agencies in this area of Ohio 
and Indiana would be of interest to other chiefs seek- 
ing to further inter-agency collaboration, we have 
asked for, and received, Chief Price’s assurance that 
he will be happy to answer any questions on detailed 
operations of the group that [ACP members may ask. 


Police officers in the area of Dayton, Ohio, are 
utilizing an effective weapon to combat interjurisdic- 
tional crime. 


One day in September, 1952, while discussing police 
matters in this area in general, the conversation turned 
to our geographical lay-out and the fact that although 
information was being received by the various law 
enforcement officers, nothing was accomplished 
through this, as there was no central clearing point 
for the distribution of this information to the various 
agencies in the district. 


Early in October, we sent invitations to surround- 
ing police agencies within a radius of 70 miles of 
our city, to attend a meeting here, so that we could 
explain its purpose and what we expected to accom- 
plish. This first meeting was attended by 15 repre- 
sentatives of the various agencies. All were in favor 
of the organization and committees were formed to 
draw up by-laws and to determine when, where and 
how often we should meet. 


The next meeting was held in Middletown, Ohio, 
which is 32 miles from Dayton. At this time officers 
were elected and by-laws agreed upon. These by-laws 
included the fact that the organization would meet 
for business reasons only and would refrain from any 
social activity. Only full-time law enforcement offi- 
cers would be permitted to attend meetings. The 
amount of dues to be assessed would include only the 
expenses of the secretary. 
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Chief Lucas Rohe 


Capt. Shepherd 
President 


Organize) 


During this meeting, members were furnished with 
the names and physical descriptions of two young men, 
who were under suspicion in another town about 30 
mile from Dayton, as well as the description and li- 
cense number of a car which was known to be in their 
possession. However, they apparently had committed 
no crime in that department’s jurisdiction. 


When the information Was given to members of 
this department, all officers were instructed to submit 
field interrogation cards on this car whenever it was 
observed in our city. As a result, the two young sus- 
pects were apprehended here about three weeks later 
for a series of burglaries committed in this community 
This, no doubt, was very instrumental in the future 
success of the organization. 


As time went on and membership grew, personal 
relationships developed between key-men of the or- 
ganization to the extent that when dealing with ow 
mutual problems, we were no longer dealing with 
just another man but with a friend on whom we could 
depend to do a good job. Each man knew he could 
expect the same service in return. 

We have found on several occasions that officers ol 
other communities were helpful in breaking alibis as 
well as furnishing us with helpful background on sus- 
pects which placed us in a much better position to 
question them. Various members furnished each 
other with their personal or private telephone num- 
bers in order to relay current and confidential infon 
mation at once rather than have it lay dormant ove 
night or over a weekend. 

In another instance we learned that a known crimi 
nal, recently paroled from an institution in anothei 
state, was making his home in Dayton. Investigation 
disclosed that his brother, also on parole from a south 
ern state, was living in a nearby city. While the subj 
ect in our city was steadily employed, he took time 
off from his work periodically and spent considerably 
more money than his income allowed. However, ou 
investigation disclosed that he was not committing 
crimes in our jurisdiction. 

We obtained photographs and physical descriptions 
of both brothers, together with the make, color, and 
license number of their respective cars and as much 
background on each man as possible. 

This information was given to the members of the 
organization at the next meeting and a general dis- 
cussion ensued. Knowing that both men had long 
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@ An important question! But one that Chevrolet 
can answer with the most spectacular power story of the 
year (see below). More than this, the 1955 Chevrolet 
makes high-speed operation safer than ever. For instance, 
new Glide-Ride front suspension and wide-spaced, Out- 
rigger rear springs do everything but glue you to the road 
—even on tight corners. New Ball-Race steering gives 
you precise, safe control you can rely on. Chevrolet’s 


durable Fisher Body is rough and tough—ready for 


Its not a question of catching him... 


It's a question o 





anything. Here is a car that’s just naturally built to be the 
finest all-around police car you’ve ever had! Why not 
find out for yourself... as so many other policemen 
are? See your Chevrolet dealer soon and take a test 
drive. Take our word for it. One drive will be a 
revelation! . . . Chevrolet Division of General Motors 
Corporation, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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Daytona NASCAR* Speed Trials 
ACCELERATION RUNS TWO-WAY FLYING MILE 
CHEVROLET | for all makes for popular-price cars 
| 
Out-ran | 
‘ 1. High-priced car 1. CHEVROLET 
Out-accelerated, | 2. CHEVROLET 2. CHEVROLET 
3. CHEVROLET 3. Car *X"* 
and Out-performed ; 4. Medium-priced car 4. CHEVROLET 
every car ; 5. High-priced car 5. CHEVROLET 
6. Medium-priced car 6. CHEVROLET 
in its class! 7. Medium-priced car 7. CHEVROLET 
| 
8. Medium-priced S$, Cor"F 
And out-accelerated ; St: 2d on ciel - 
9. Low-priced car 9. Garr" 
every car on the road | 
| 10. High-priced car 10. Car “Z” 
except one. 
*National Association for Stock Car Auto Racing 
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criminal records and had previously. made contacts 
with two of the best criminal attorneys in the vicinity, 
it was decided that we would build up as large a cata- 
logue of information on them as possible. 


The local man was kept under surveillance as much 
as possible and when we learned that he was leaving 
town, the call-up system was put into effect, so that 
the agency in the next town could check them as they 
entered and note the time, place, direction of travel 
and occupants of the car. This information was com- 
piled and we were able to learn a great deal about 
their activities. The cooperation and team-work of 
the various agencies caused the apprehension and suc- 
cessful prosecution of the brothers, resulting in long 
prison terms for both. 


About 18 months ago it came to our attention that 
members were receiving more and more complaints of 
metal thefts, such as copper wire and tubing from 
construction jobs, power and telephone company ware- 
houses and storage yards. As these reports began to 
come in more frequently and from an ever-increasing 
area, men from various departments kept close contact 
with each other. They were given permission to turn 
to each other directly at any time of the day or night 
without going through the regular channels prescribed 
by departmental regulations. 

Men assigned to pawnshop and salvage squads were 
kept up to date on all thefts in the area and instructed 
to make close inspection in their territory for the 
stolen metal. It was the opinion of most of the mem- 
bers that the metal was being shipped out of the 
town in which it was stolen, before the agency there 
could notify the agency in the town in which it was 
sold. In a large number of cases the metal had been 
stolen for some time before the thefts were discovered 
and reported. 


At each meeting, the results of all checks and in- 
vestigation were thoroughly discussed. Descriptions 
of suspects, makes and license numbers of cars, etc., 
were exchanged. Recently, several of the members, 
working in close cooperation, were able to take into 
custody four men who had been very active in this 
type theft during the past 18 months. The true value 
of the stolen metal was estimated in excess of $10,000. 
These men are now confined to jail in one county, 
awaiting court action there, while several detainei 
warrants have been placed against them by other juris- 
dictions. 

An agency, approximately 70 miles from Dayton, 
was contacted by a smaller agency with the informa- 
tion that a burglar, a known homosexual, was found 
to be living beyond his means. Further, that he was 
known to leave that vicinity on numerous occasions 
headed for Dayton. These facts were given out by 
the larger agency at one of the meetings. 

Subsequent investigation disclosed that this burglar 
was an associate of a local homosexual and, in check- 
ing their records, it was learned that both had pre- 
viously served time for burglary of an inhabited dwel- 
ling. Liaison was set up between the agencies where- 
by the movements of these two men could be closely 
watched. We learned that there were a series of thefts 
within a 70 mile radius of Dayton, as well as within 
our area, in which homes of wealthy people would be 
entered while they were away on vacation or a busi- 
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ness trip. Our officers and those from other agencies 
were given permission by department heads to make 
personal phone calls to the investigators in the various 
jurisdictions to facilitate their investigation. 

The agency, located some 70 mile from Dayton, 
learned that the homosexual burglar had left their 
jurisdiction and contacted our detectives by phone 
with such information as the color of his car, license 
number, etc. Our men then checked the home of the 
local burglar to ascertain his whereabouts. A number 
of checks such as these were conducted with negative 
results. 

Further investigation revealed that these burglars 
had rented a number of houses and garages through- 
out this city which were believed to be used for the 
purpose of storing stolen articles from the various 
burglaries. A check, made of these places in the ab- 
sence of the burglar, uncovered large quantities of 
suspected stolen articles—such as are found in bettet 
homes, including tapestries, expensive draperies, car- 
peting, cut glass chandeliers, various types of wall 
plaques, numerous pieces of jade and expensive china, 
and a large quantity of uncut drapery material still 
in bolts. Arrangements were made to photograph 
these articles, and these photographs were distributed 
to the various agencies with the hope that some of 
the articles might be identified. 

While in this preparatory stage, we received a tele- 
phone call from an investigator, a member of the 
agency 70 miles away, in which it was reported to out 
detectives that the burglar had left there and was 
believed to be headed for Dayton. We then checked 
the home of our local burglar and found his car was 
not in use and we were successful in locating the out 
of-town car which was parked near one of our bette 
decorator shops in Dayton. An immediate check was 
made of this area and a short time later a dispatch 
was received notifying us of glass-breaking in the de 
corator shop. Both men were taken into custody 
while in the act of burglarizing this company. 

When questioned these subjects denied any know! 
edge whatsoever of crimes in our or any other juris 
diction. However, when confronted with the fact 
that we had knowledge of their rented houses and 
garages and the articles stored therein, they gave us 
a complete detailed confession 

Their method of operation was to watch the various 
newspapers for social events and notices which re 
vealed that wealthy people would be taking extended 
vacations to other parts of the country. This indi 
cated to these burglars that these homes would be un 
guarded, and they would take one of the men’s cars, 
a station wagon, and proceed to the home of the 
wealthy person. If the garage was attached to the 
house, they would break into the garage, drive thei 
station wagon into same and then break into the 
house after closing the garage doors to hide the cat 
and their activities. They then procceded to com- 
pletely strip the home of all furnishings and clothing, 
including drapes from the windows, rugs and all 
appliances, including the stove and refrigerator. They 
would sometime make numerous trips during the com- 
mission of a crime. This was verified by our investi- 
gation as well as investigations in other jurisdictions. 

When questioned relative to the clothing taken, we 
were advised that some of the clothing was sold and 
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FAUROT... For the Finest 


CRIME DETECTION and INVESTIGATION EQUIPMENT 


‘‘ALL PURPOSE’ FINGER PRINT KIT 
No. 625A — $110.00 


IDENTIFICATION NUMBERS 
AND HOLDER 
No. 327 
$9.00 


og ©) BS od a a = 
DETROIT, MICH. 


e345 


3-12-48 





Complete with Name of Department, 


Numbers and Dates 








FINGER PRINT CARD FILING CABINET | 
No. 808L , IDENTIFICATION SCALE 


WITH HEIGHT ROD 
No. 353 — $57.00 


5 Drawer Cabinet 


with Lock 


‘ Accurate, Sturdy, 


Accommodates 10,000 Easy to Read 


Registers every 1% Ib. 
Finger Print Cards re Sree 


and Index Guides up to 300 Ibs. 


‘ Height rod has deeply 





etched figures. 





Finger Print Cards 


Measures every 4" 
and Guides v 


f wa 7 “ 
Available rom 30” to 78 





FAUROT, INC., 299 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
John A. Dondero, Scientific Director 


World’s Largest Manufacturer and Designer of Crime Detection and Identification Equipment 





pawned, but a large quantity of the women’s clothing 
was used by these and other homosexuals, along with 
wigs and other transformations at parties, etc. 

These burglars revealed that they had rented the 
garages and houses for storage purposes. They in- 
formed us that the persons from whom they rented 
these places were told that they were antique buyers 
and repairmen and they needed these places for busi- 
ness purposes. 

The various jurisdictions were notified of the appre- 
hension of these burglars and the Associated Press 
estimated the amount of recovered property to be 
$100,000. 

In the weeks that followed, all jurisdictions, within a 
70 mile radius of Dayton, wdood @ their complainants 
here, and at this time the greater portion of the stolen 
articles were identified. When the investigation was 
completed, approximately 50 to 60 per cent of the 
stolen articles were recovered and returned to the 
owners. 

As a result of our investigation, aided by the co- 
operation of the various other jurisdictions, these men 
were charged in our jurisdiction with burglary of an 
inhabited dwelling in the night season. They entered 
a plea of guilty, and, due to their lengthy records, 
were sentenced to life imprisonment at the Ohio State 
Penitentiary, where they are presently incarcerated. 

At the present time a committee is making a survey 
of the various departments in the organization to 
ascertain which offices monitor the state police 
and which monitor the radios of other police and 
sheriff's departments. This survey will further as- 
certain which departments are dependent on others 
for their communications as well as the hours they are 
available both day and night. This will also include 
a study of the availability of manpower during the 
day and night. 

When this survey is completed, it is intended that 
a system of communications be set up whereby an im- 
mediate and effective roadblock can be established 
in an area of approximately 120 miles in diameter. 


Highway Reprint Available 

“Let's Build Safety Into Our Highways,” by Sidney 
J. Williams and Carl E. Fritts, is available to IACP 
members without charge. 

This is a discussion of the safety aspects of the Na- 
tional Highway Program before the Sub-Committee 
on Roads, Public Works Committee of the U. S. 
Senate. Mr. Williams, assistant to the president ol 
the National Safety Council, and Mr. Fritts, vice 
president of the Automotive Safety Foundation, ap- 
peared as witnesses at the request of the Committee to 
discuss what results, in terms of safety of vehicle trav- 
el, might be expected from the highway moderniza- 
tion programs proposed in legislation pending before 
the Congress. 

“Let's Build Safety Into Our Highways,” six pages, 
illustrated, is available to [ACP members as a reprint 
from Public Safety. 

To obtain your free copy, just address a card or let- 
ter to the IACP Traffic Division, 1704 Judson Ave., 
Evanston, Ill. 

"Just use the word “Highways” and give your name 
and address. 
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Indonesian Police Official Visits 
Many Police Agencies While In U.S. 


Major Soemarsono of the Indonesian National Po- 
lice toured several cities in April and May, studying 
American municipal police methods in public rela- 
tions. The tour was under the auspices of the FOA 
and the Training Division of the International Asso- 
ciation of Chiefs of Police, of which Colonel Russell 
A. Snook is director. Among cities visited were Iowa 
City, lowa, where Major Soemarsono conferred with 
Richard L. Holcomb, Associate Professor, Bureau ol 
Science, University of Iowa; John C. Polcyn, chief of 
police, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; R. B. Price, chief of 
police, Wichita, Kansas; and Major Lou Smyth, direc- 
tor of public information, Kansas City, Missouri, Po- 
lice Department. 

Also Chicago, IIl., where he discussed police ad- 
ministration with Commissioner Timothy |. O’Con- 
nor; Chief Paul R. Taylor, at Lansing, Mich.; Super- 
intendent James W. Slusser of the Pittsburgh, Pa., Po- 
lice Department; and Commissioner Thomas J. Gib- 
bons, Philadelphia, Pa., Police Department. 





Above, Major Soemarsono addresses the recruit 
class at the Kansas City, Mo., Police Academy 


Major Soemarsono is a public and human relations 
officer and a member of the staff of General Soekanto 
a member of the International Association of Chiefs o! 
Police. 

Reports from all cities visited by Major Soemarsono 
were highly complimentary of the young man, who 
is 36 years old and has been a member of the Indo 
nesian Police since the establishment of the Republic 
in 1945. 

He arrived in United States last September and 
attended the American University in Washington, 
where he received top grades in all of his studies be 
fore he began his tour. 

While in Kansas City he addresseg the 46th Recruit 
Class of the Police Academy and Major Smyth report- 
ed that the members of the class and commanding 
officers learned more about Indonesia* than Majo1 
Soemarsono learned about human relatiofis from the 


-Kansas City police. 
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When the poet asked that question he 
undoubtedly had more than trade-names 
in mind, even though the notion to iden- 
tify a craftsman’s product by distinctive 
marks or symbols originated long before 
Shakespeare’s day. As a matter of fact, 
trade-mark rights were protected by Eng- 
lish common law before any statutes 
were ever written on the subject. And 
though we don’t expect that the names 
you see listed at right will ever become 
required classroom reading, it is inter- 
esting to note that many of them have 
reached the happy stage where one can 
mention them and be understood with- 
out further explanation. 


)The truth is, many of our company’s 
names and trade-marks have become by- 
words among communications men, a fact 
which we feel contributes much toward 
increasing the popularity of the products 
they represent. A hint of this popularity 
can be gathered by noting that yearly, 
among public safety services like yours, 
as well as all other mobile services, more 
two-way radio equipment bearing the 
name “Motorola” is purchased and in- 
stalled than all other makes combined. 
In view of this, it’s not surprising that 
names like “Handie-Talkie,” “Sensicon” 
and “Quik-Call” have attained national 
recognition. Right now we have a new 
name to add to this list, and we’d like 
you to know just what it represents. 


The new name is “TWIN-V”, spot- 
lighting the paramount importance of 
truly universal 6/12 volt radio and sym- 
bolic of the most thoroughly engineered 
and field proved mobile equipment ever 
to be made available. It means more than 
the obvious exclusive features of Motorola 
equipment — it means circuit advances 
that perhaps only an engineer or tech- 
nician can fully appreciate at the outset, 
ingenious circuitry for control of hash, 
ignition noise, intermodulation, desensi- 
tization, fringe operation, stability and 
consistent super-sensitivity — the subtle 
engineering advances that cope with the 
critical radio operating conditions as well 
as the routine. It means that extra meas- 
ure of protection that is not easily de- 
fined in specifications, insurance against 
obsolescence, solutions to problems before 
they are apparent, the forward-looking 
engineering and thorough planning well 
known to users of Motorola mobile radio 
—engineering skill that becomes strik- 
ingly obvious as time passes and relia- 
bility and sustained peak performance 
can be observed. 


Under the “TWIN-V” emblem we've 








assembled the finest and most compre- 
hensive selection of mobile radio equip- 
ment obtainable today. Models which 
provide virtually any of the assigned 
frequency ranges, transmitter power out- 
puts, desired mounting arrangements to 
satisfy your requirements. 


Significantly, every model bearing the 
“TWIN-V” crest is designed for “true” 
6/12 volt interchangeability. Whichever 
type you prefer, all-vibrator or combi- 
nation dynamotor-vibrator, you can select 
with complete assurance that any time 
you wish to remove the radio set from 
a vehicle with a 6 volt electrical system 
and place in a vehicle having a 12 volt 
system you can do so without any modi- 
fications. You change from 12 volt to 6 
volt systems just as easily. 


Your requirements for transmitter RF 
power output are available whether it be 
for 10 watts, 30 watts or 60 watts. The 
kind of frequency stability provided only 
by a crystal controlled oscillator equipped 
with temperature compensating crystal 
oven is just one feature. Included, too, is 
the patented Motorola “I.D.C.” circuit 
for instantaneous deviation control, main- 
taining minimum distortion modulation 
£15 ke. limits 
under all audio input conditions. 


deviation within strict 


Only a Motorola communications re- 
ceiver, featuring the matchless “Sensicon”’ 
circuit, can offer unique advantages like 
the “Permakay” IF wave filter. Contain- 
ing 15 tuned circuits, the Permakay Fil- 
ter is sealed permanently in plastic by 
casting the entire filter assembly in a 
solid block of polyesterstyrene to make 
these vital circuits forever impervious to 
heat, humidity, vibration and screwdriver 
tinkering. The Permakay is guaranteed 
unconditionally for the life of the receiver 


Of course, you have a choice of single 
or multiple transmitter and receiver chan 
nels, adaptability to alternate adjacent 
or split channel type operation, or provi 


sions for ‘“Quik-Call” selective signalling 


If you are thinking of adding to your 
present system, planning a new system, 
or replacing earlier equipment with mod 
ern up-to-date units, a survey by one of 
our qualified Radio Communications En 
gineers with no obligation will frequently 
reveal ways of improving your commu- 
nications and adding new benefits. Why 
not draw on his experience if you are 
not now realizing all the advantages of 
Motorola equipment. Or, if you prefer, 
we'll be glad to send full descriptive 
literature. Drop a line today. 














IDENTIFY QUALITY, COMMUNICATIONS 


EQUIPMENT WITH THESE NAMES: 


MOTOROLA 


It, !D), c, 


PERMAKAY 


1so-PLANE 


THESE NAMES AND TRADE-MARKS ARE 
HALLMARKS OF THE BEST IN TWO- 
WAY RADIO COMMUNICATIONS. 


Write today for complete descriptive literature on ‘“TWIN-V” Radiophone 





Communications & Electronics, Inc. 


A SUBSIDIARY OF MOTOROLA, INC., 4501 Augusta Blvd., Chicago 51, Ill. 











New-System Meets Specific Needs 


Our “lermiual Digit 
Filing Syetem 


By Mrs. Irene Shalla, Clerk 
Iowa City Traffic Bureau 
Iowa City, Iowa 


At right, the author demonstrates use of the 
MultiSort, in which the summons and officer's 
copy of traffic tickets are matched up as they 
are turned in. > 


An ordinance passed by our city council in Decem- 
ber, 1954, made necessary the overhauling of our traf- 
lic bureau's, system of handling parking violations. 
It threatened to disrupt our administrative proce- 
dures, but a new system set up specifically to meet 
our needs has permitted us to take the increased 
workload in stride—and has left something to spare. 


The new ordinance set up a graduated scale of fines 
for all parking violations. The first ticket costs $1 
(it is dismissed if reported within 24 hours), the 
second $2, the third $3, etc. The fines stop increasing 
at the end of each year. Purpose of the ordinance 
was to crack down on the chronic violators of traffic 
rules. 


I am the clerk and lone employee of the lowa City 
Traffic Bureau, where from 25,000 to 40,000 tickets 
were handled annually in the four years prior to 1955. 
This was an average of 100 per day, which is high 
for a town of only 27,000 (students at the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa included). During the months the 
students are in town the figure often was higher 
than 100. 


Our old system of sorting and filing traffic viola- 
tions was hopelessly outmoded by the ordinance. We 
had to have a new system, set up and operating within 
one month, if its provisions were to be carried out. 

We turned to the Remington Rand office in our 
district, which had set up modern filing systems for 
other Iowa City municipal offices earlier in the year. 
They worked out a system suited to our locale, and 
set it up for us. It cost the city less than $90. 

The new system has five distinct advantages over 
our previous method of handling tickets: 

1. It makes for speedy operation. When a ticket 
is presented, I can find out in a matter of seconds 
how many previous violations the person has been 
charged with, collect his fine, and file the ticket 
away. No one has to spend valuable time in line 
while the clerk goes through a ponderous filing sys- 
tem. What's more important to me, it does away 
with spending 30 minutes or more doing filing and 
paper work after the bureau has closed. 

2. The system is compact. One desk is large enough 
to hold the equipment involved, with plenty of elbow 
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I have to turn only slightly in my 
chair to operate it. 


room left over. 


3. One person can handle it. Furthermore, another 
person can be taught to operate it in a matter ol 
minutes—it’s that simple. 


4. It is not a full-day job for anyone. One person 
can take care of it and have time left over to do othe 
work. My other duties include clerk of the Lowa City 
police court, switchboard operator for city hall, taker 
of all complaints directed to city offices, and handler 
of other odd jobs. 


5. The system is flexible and expandable. It is 
not a rigid one that can be left behind by changing 
times or a growing community. By merely adding a 
few extra cards, it can be expanded to take care ol 
growth in population. And this expansion does not 
make the system any more complicated. At most, it 
will take up a little more space. 

None of this could have been said about the old 
system. In fact, another person would have been 
needed in the traffic bureau to enforce the new o1 
dinance. 


The old method ran something like this: The 
driver’s copy of the traffic ticket was kept in one pile 
on my desk, the police officer’s copy on another. | 
fanned them out across my desk at the end of each 
day and matched them up. The paid tickets were 
recorded and discarded; the unpaid ones were placed 
on file. 


The new system, based on the Terminal Digit 
filing method and a MultiSort cuts working time in 
half. As the motorist brings in his ticket, I sort it 
in the MultiSort. ‘This is divided into brackets of 
five numbers each (00, 05, 10, 15, etc.) enabling me 
to file the ticket according to the county license num 
ber. Iowa has 99 counties, and students at the uni- 
versity bring cars from all 99. 

The MultiSort also has separate slots for our county, 
for Polk and Linn counties, the two most populous 
in the state, and for out-of-state motorists. 


About four times a day, our patrolmen bring in 
their batches of traffic ticket duplicates. I file these 
in the MultiSort, clipping them together with the mo- 
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REMINGTON 38 SPECIAL 
POLICE SERVICE AMMUNITION 


Remington 38 Special am- 

munition is available in 7 

types for a wide variety of 

service applications. Use index 

numbers when ordering from 
your supplier 


index No. 5138, 158 grs., lead bullet 


index No. 5238, 200 grs., 
lead bullet 


Index No. 5338, 158 grs., 
metal point bullet 


index No. 6138, 148 grs., 
lead, ‘‘Targetmaster,”’ 
wad-cutter bullet 


index No. 6238, 158 grs., 
lead, ‘‘Targetmaster,”’ 
round-nose bullet 


index No. 6538, 158 grs., 
“Hi-Speed,” lead bullet 


index No. 6838, 110 grs., 


“Hi-Way Master,” metal- 
penetrating bullet 


Facing an armed criminal, an officer must have confidence in his 
ammunition. His life and the lives and property he is protecting 
can depend on just one cartridge. 

Remington makes all ammunition for law enforcement service 
with this in mind. An exclusive Remington ‘‘Oil-Proof’’ process 
keeps oil from reaching powder and primer to insure dependable 
functioning. Powder charge, cartridge cases and bullets are held 
to exceedingly close tolerances. And Remington is the only am- 
munition with exclusive “‘Kleanbore”’ priming for fast, sure igni- 
tion and non-corrosive action. You can get Remington ammuni- 
tion in bullet types for every law enforcement need including 
metal point and the famous metal-penetrating “‘Hi-Way Master.” 
Whatever type you need, specify Remington ammunition for 
supreme dependability! 


Remington Service 
TO LAW ENFORCEMENT AGENCIES 


Whenever you have a question about firearms and ammunition, please feel 
free to call upon us. Just drop a line to Law Enforcement Officers Section, 
Remington Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


**If It’s Remington—It’s Right!’’ 


Remington a> 


“Kleanbore” and “Targetmaster” are Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. by Remington Arms Company, Inc., 
Bridgeport 2, Conn. 





Motorist R. Kirk Boyd presents his ticket, and Mrs. 
Shalla checks to see if he has any previous violations. 
The entire system, MultiSort and files under the Ter- 
minal Digit System are all within easy reach by merely 
turning in one’s chair. 


torist’s copy if he has already paid for it. At the 
end of the day, I take both the paid and unpaid 
tickets out of the MultiSort an] place them in their 
respective paid and unpaid Terminal Digit system 
folders. 

In short, the MultiSort acts as a daily file that I 
can easily transfer to the permanent file. The tickets 
are already sorted in correct filing order ready to be 
placed in the file. There is no need for a separate 
sorting operation. 

From the MultiSort the tickets go to either my un- 
paid or paid ticket file. This is where the Terminal 
Digit system and the need for speed and efficiency 
come in. I must refer to both files when the motorist 
presents his tickets to see if he has any previous vio- 
lations. This usually takes only a matter of seconds. 
I must go over the unpaid file from time to time to 
send reminders to people who have not paid for their 
tickets. Many of them return their fines by mail, 
making it necessary to transfer the tickets from file 
to file. 

The Terminal Digit system can be set up according 
to the needs of the individual traffic bureau.. Here 
is how ours works: 

The paid and unpaid files are similar, although 
the larger paid file has more subdivisions. Both are 
broken down first by states. Then Iowa is broken 
down by counties, with a separate index card for 
each of the 99 counties. Polk and Linn, counties whose 
motorists contribute the most tickets to our system, 
are broken down into four brackets—00, 25, 50 and 75. 

The final two numbers of the car license determine 
under which index card the ticket shall be filed. 
Hence, the name Terminal Digit. A ticket for a car 
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with license number 49-7335, for instance, would go 
into the 25 bracket. One with license 49-196 would 
go into the 75 bracket. 

Johnson county, in which Iowa City is located, is 
broken down into 50 brackets, starting with 00 and 02 
and ending with 96 and 98. Once again it is the 
final two numbers of the license that determine where 
the ticket shall be filed. License 52-6633 would be 
filed under the 32 bracket, License 52-1175 would be 
filed under 74. 

This, of course, is not a fixed system. It can be 
broken down, as the area grows, into brackets of 00, 
O01, 02, 03, etc. 

Many of the present brackets in the Johnson county 
section of our file now contain several tickets. This 
makes necessary the arrangement of tickets within 
the bracket. 

I use the third and_ fourth 
the right to determine how the tickets will be 
filed without the bracket. Take, for example, the 
filing of license 52-3172, 52-4072 and 52-3972. All 
three would go under the 72 bracket under Johnson 
county (which is county 52 in the alphabetical ordei 
of Iowa’s counties). Then the third and fourth num 
bers from the right—31, 40 and 39—would be con 
sidered. (fa 


numbers from 


Thus the license would be filed: 52-3172 
52-3972 and 52-4072. A quick glance at the numbers 
tells us where the ticket is filed, and we find it within 
seconds. 

Except for lowa, Illinois is the only state in which 
subdivisions are necessary. Illinois, whose border is 
only 60 miles from Iowa. City, is broken down into 
00, 25, 50 and 75 brackets. 

I have been told there is no system like ours any 
where in the nation. I find this hard to believe. 


The usefulness of the system is not confined to cities 
in which a graduated scale of traffic fines is the law 
It is useful for filing purposes in any city that re- 
ceives a great number of traffic tickets per day. To 
day, with both automobiles and parking meters on 
the increase, such a system is a must for traffic bu 
reaus. We couldn’t do without it in ours. 





As the ticket is paid, the officer’s copy ts transferred 
to the paid file, which is located just to the left of 
the paid file. Above is close-up view of Remington 
Rand’s Terminal Digit system file. 
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A Good Finger Print Camera should 
work on a MIRROR 





The interior construction of the Search Camera is designed to eliminate hot spots and 


reflections which you get when photographing prints on mirrors or glassy surfaces. 





FINGER PRINT 
Meg EVIDENCE 


CAMERA 


The automatic, blinker timer device, a new feature of 
the Sirchie Finger Print and Evidence Camera — now 
brings to the non-professional photographer an instru- 
ment that meets all the exacting needs of police work. 
The spring back focusing frame—another new feature 
of this model provides rapid, efficient film change. 


This same camera can accommodate 2 sizes of films— 





operates on AC or battery current—provides its own 


illumination both indoors and out. 





The Search Finger Print and Evidence Camera, the 
only one of its kind in the world, has been developed PRICE $136.00 


for and sold only to police departments. 


Oldest in the Nation @ Largest in the World 


SIRCHIE FINGER PROT LABORATORIES 


BERLIN NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 























IACP Executive Committee Approves 
Extending Scope Of Training Program 


The Executive Committee of the International As- 
sociation of Chiefs of Police has approved a proposed 
agreement with the State Department of the United 
States to add international educational exchange ac- 
tivities to the existing program for foreign police 
officials administered by the [ACP Training Division 
since January of this year. 


The agreement is for a period of six months and 
provides for bringing to this country during that 
period some 10 to 15 foreign police officials for study 
and observation of American police administration 
methods and procedures. Program costs and overhead 
will be allowed the IACP, based on existing fiscal 
rules of the U. S. Government. 

“This request from the State -Department,” Chiel 
Leroy E. Wike, executive secreatry of the IACP, re- 
ported, “is an extension of similar service rendered 
under the initial program of FOA (now the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Commission) , and indicates a fur- 
ther recognition of our Association in furthering in- 
ternational cooperation.” 





IMPORTANT BULLETIN 


The Training Division of the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police in the course of 
its work programming visiting police officials 
receives requests for the names of law enforce- 
ment executives in the United States who may be 
interested in police service abroad. 

In order that the Training Division may be 
in position to answer these inquiries, [ACP mem- 
bers are requested to submit a list of names of 
all policce officials—in active service, retired, or 
about to retire—who may be interested in such 
service. In addition to chiefs of police or other 
heads of agencies, the list may include all rank- 
ing officers who have had experience in general 
police administration or as head of specialist 
divisions of an agency. 

“A complete compilation of information on 
the availability of police officers for foreign or 
other police service,’ comments Col. R. A. Snook, 
director of the IACP Training Division, “not 
only increases our service to members but en- 
hances the prestige of our Association.” 

List of available personnel should be sub- 
mitted to Col. R. A. Snook, Director, IACP 
Training Division, 612 Mills Bldg., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 











A recent Illinois appellate court decision holds 
that a police officer is not justified in arresting a 
citizen for making insulting remarks to the officer. 
Without any other overt act, the court ruled, words 
addressed to an officer in an insolent manner do not 
breach the peace. The officer has, rather, an obli- 
gation to exercise a great degree of restraint in deal- 
ing with the public and should not permit abusive 
statements to so arouse him that he will commit a 
breach of the peace. 
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Institute Album Presented Mr. Kemper 





IACP Traffic Division photo by Ted Johnson 


In gratitude for support given by the Kemper Foun 
dation for Traffic Safety for the training of traffic 
police officers since 1936, the Traffic Institute ol 
Northwestern University recently presented an ‘‘album 
of appreciation” to James S. Kemper. Mr. Kemper, 
former U. S. ambassador to Brazil, is chairman of the 
board of the Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company 
and the American Motorists Institute Company. 


Shown above, accepting the album for his brother, 
is Mark Kemper, (center) treasurer of Lumbermens, 
flanked on the left by Franklin M. Kreml, directon 
(on leave) of the Institute and IACP Traffic Divi 
sion, and on the right by Ray Ashworth, acting di 
rector of both organizations. The presentation was 
made June 12 at the pre-graduation dinner for the 
36 officers in the Institute’s 1954-55 Traffic Police 
Administration Training Program. 


The album contains a laudatory statement signed 
by Dr. J. Roscoe Miller, president, and Payson S. 
Wild, vice president and dean of faculties of North 
western University, and by Mr. Kreml and Mr. Ash- 
worth. Shown in the album are 101 pictures ol 
“Kemper Course” graduates who have achieved posi 
tions of chief of police, deputy chief, director of traffic, 
etc., or who have attained important positions in 
other phases of traffic work. Also shown is a com- 
plete listing of the 29 classes that have completed the 
“Kemper Course” since 1936. Seven hundred and 
forty-five names are listed. 





Institute Training Calendar Ready 


The Traffic Institute’s calendar of courses to be 
offered in 1955-56 has now been given wide distri 
bution throughout the traffic and transportation 
field. Readers of the Police Chief who did not re- 
ceive the calendar in the earlier mailings may obtain 
copies by writing to the Traffic Institute, North- 
western University, 1704 Judson Ave., Evanston, IIl. 


Listed in the six-page calendar are courses, con- 
ferences, and seminars for police, judges and _pros- 
ecutors, driver license and driver improvement per- 
sonnel, traffic engineers, fleet operators, armed forces 
traffic supervisory specialists, and newspapermen. In- 
cluded are courses to be presented on the Northwest- 
ern campus and regionally. 
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Here’s the way to handle those tricky 
intersections...where a full stop is 
not always necessary...but caution 
must be heeded. Miro-FLEx YIELD 
SIGNS, recommended by the U. S. 
Public Roads Administration, handle 
the situation and still keep traffic 
flowing. Like all Miro-FLex signs, 
they are embossed for greater strength 
and readability. Finished with the 
best baked-on enamel on zinc-coated 
Bonderized steel, they assure you a 
lifetime of maintenance-free service. 
Write for more information on 
YIELD signs and the complete line 
of Mrro-FLEx traffic control signs. 
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Philadelphia 
12 S. 12th Street 
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Chicago 
300 W. Adams Street 


The Preferred 
Fabric 
Unequaled 
for 

Police 
Uniform Shirts 


Simpson’s Soulette Poplin is: 










1 Fine all combed, long staple cot- 
ton, woven for long wear. 


2 Vat dyed, to assure fastness to 
light and washing 


3 High thread count for luster and 
superior appearance 


4 Sanforized (shrinkage does not 
exceed 1%) for permanent fit 


Ask your uniform shirt supplier to show you shirts made 
of Simpson’s Soulette Poplin, or write us direct. It has 
won the favor of policemen all over the country. 


St. Louis 
915 Olive Street 
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IMPSOK' 
Jowterts 


WICHITA, KANSAS 






Provides ihe 
utmost in 
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WM. SIMPSON, SONS & CO., INC., 1430 Broadway, New York 18, New York 


Los Angeles 
819 Santee -Street 
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ONE-MAN 


SPEED ENFORCEMENT | 


SPEED |“SPEED-WATCH” 


sean [PROVEN BY OVER 
700 USERS... 



































* 
MODEL 132-B 
(132 FT. TIMING FIELD) 


* 


MODEL 66 
(66 FT. TIMING FIELD) 


COMPLETE 


In carrying case \ 


WITH ALL ACCESSORIES 


$425 | 


F.O.B. MARSHALL, MICH 








Only the SPEED-WATCH employs a recognized precision instru- ( 
ment for showing elapsed time, and, one that can be readily and S 
truly proven for accuracy. A jeweler can certify within hundredths of 
a second as to the accuracy of our special precision timer. Our timer 
is spring driven thus its accuracy is not affected by a change in volt- 
age. Local proof of accuracy would be most valuable should an 
alleged violator challenge an arrest in court. 


Write for complete information : 
: 

Better Enforcement + Less Speeding + Fewer Accidents 
\ 


Mfg. by TRAFFIC HOUSE, INC., Box 201, MARSHALL MICH. D 
Originators and Manuf ers Since 1951 



































Here Are 1954 Winners of IACP Police 
Traffic Supervision Awards 


Awards to five states and nine cities for outstanding 
performances in police traffic supervision in 1954 
have been announced by the IACP. 

First-place awards were given in four state divisions 
and in eight city population groups. There were 
ties in one state division and in one city group. 

Plaques bearing the winners’ names have geen sent 
to heads of law enforcement agencies of the cities and 
states named by the award committee. Officers or re 
presentatives of the International Association of Chiefs 
of Police will make the presentations in local ceremo 
nies. (Some ceremonies have already been held and 
pictures of the presentations will appear in the Police 
Chief) . 

In addition to the first-place winners, five states and 
{8 cities received honorable mention. 

Winning states were: 

Group 1 (Eastern) —Delaware. Honorable mention: 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island. 

Group 2 (Southern)—North Carolina and Virgi- 
nia (tie). 

Group 3 (Midwestern) —No award. 

Group 4 (Western) —Washington. Honorable men- 
tion: Colorado. 

Group 5 (Largest States) —California. Honorable 
mention: Ohio and Indiana. 

Winning cities were: 

Group 1 (1,000,000 population and over)—Los An 
geles, Calif. 

Group 2 (750,000-1 000,000 )—Washington, D. C. 

Group 3 (500,000-750,000)—Dallas, Texas. 

Group 4 (350,000-500,000)—No award, 

Group 5 (200,000-350,000)—Oklahoma 
Honorable mention: Miami, Fla. 

Group 6 (100,000-200,000)—Phoenix, Ariz. Honora 
ble mention: Sacramento, Calif.; Salt Lake City, Utah; 
Wichita, Kansas; Pasadena, Calif., and Berkeley, Calif. 

Group 7 (50,000-100,000)—CGolumbia, S. C. ‘Hono 
able mention: Lansing, Mich.; Jackson, Mich.; Santa 
Monica, Calif.; Saginaw, Mich.; Stockton, Calif.; Evan 
ston, Ill.; Jackson, Miss.; Lakewood, Ohio, and Ingle 
wood, Calif. 

Group 8 (25,000-50,000)—Palo Alto, Calif., and Eau 
Claire, Wis. (tie). Honorable mention: Wausau, Wis.; 
Shaker Heights, O.; Rochester, Minn.; Plainfield, N. 
].; Colorado Springs, Colo.; Tucson, Ariz.; Elmhurst, 
[ll.; Bremerton, Wash.; Greenville, Miss.; Beverly 
Hills, Calif.; Lawton, Okla., and Eugene, Ore. 

Group 9 (10,000-25,000)—East Lansing, Mich. Hon 
orable mention: Ventura, Calif.; Winnetka, IIL; Peru, 
Ind.; Birmingham, Mich.; Hollywood, Fla.; Alpena, 
Mich.; Colton, Calif.; Rocky River, O.; Maple Heights, 
O.; Bellevue, Pa.; Lock Haven, Pa.; St. Joseph, Mich.; 
Aurora, Colo.; Fort Collins, Colo.; University Park, 
Tex.; Corvallis, Ore.; Dedham, Mass.; Mankato, 
Minn.; Bexley, O.; Walla Walla, Wash., and Beave1 
Dam, Wis. 

Che committee of judges for the [ACP awards con- 
sisted of Andrew J. Kavanaugh, superintendent ol 
public safety, Wilmington, Del., a past president ol 
the Association, who served as chairman; Chief George 
\. Otlewis, Chicago Park District Police Department, 
second vice president of the IACP, and Col. Charles 


City, Okla. 
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C. Oldham, commissioner, Kentucky State Police, 
Frankfort, Ky. The judges were assisted by J. D. Hill 
and George E. Grotz of the field service department 


of the National Safety Council. 


This was the seventh vear that the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police has honored police 
agencies for excellence in traffic work. The awards are 
based on evaluation of police traffic supervision re- 
ports of cities and states in the Annual Inventory of 
Traffic (Activities. Twenty per cent of the 
total scoring credit is allocated to facilities and meth- 
ods and 80 per cent to actual traffic supervision per- 
formance. Evaluation is guided by recommendations 
of the Enlorcement Committee of the White House 
Conference on Highway Safety and the Traffic Com- 
mittee of the LACP, and by comparison with perform- 
ances reported by other cities and states. Evaluation 
information is provided by the National Safety Coun- 
cil, administrative agency for the Annual Inventory. 


Salety 


Judging of the National Traffic Safety Contest is 
based on overall traffic safety activities of cities and 
states, as submitted in reports to the Annual Inven- 
tory. Winners of the 1954 National Traffic Safety 
Conxest were announced in.May. 

Of the 1954 police traffic supervision winners, Los 
Angeles and Washington, D. C., have won the greatest 
number of previous awards—five each. Dallas and the 
States of Washington and California had won four 
times each, prior to the 1954 competition. 


Traffic Supervision Award Judging 


Mi Soa 









[ACP Traffic Division photo by Ted Johnson 


Shown here meeting at IACP Traffic Division head- 
quarters in Evanston, Ill., are the judges who decided 
the winners of the Association’s 1954 Police Traffic 
Supervision Awards. Front row, left to right, are 
Chief George A. Otlewis, Chicago Park District Police, 
second vice president of the IACP; Col. Charles C. 
Oldham, commissioner, Kentucky State Police, and 
Superintendent of Public Safety Andrew ]. Kava- 
naugh, Wilmington, Del., a past president of the As- 
sociation who served as chairman. Standing are the 
men who assisted the judges: J. D. Hill and George 
E. Grotz of the Field Service Department of the Na- 
tional Safety Council, and Hudson R. Hamm, director 
of field service for the [ACP Traffic Division and the 
Craffic Institute of Northwestern University. 
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Indiana Changes Legislation Qn 
Issuance Of Certain Driver Licenses 


The 1955 General Assembly of Indiana enacted 
legislation, approved by the Governor, and effective 
March 11, 1955, providing for certain changes in 
statute governing issuance of chauffeurs and public 
passenger chauffeurs licenses. 

Hereafter such licenses will be issued for a period 
of one year, expiring on the last day of the month 
in which the birthday of the applicant occurs. Appli- 
cations for renewal may be filed not more than thirty 
days prior to the expiration date. 

The new law exempts from the Indiana licensing 
law the following: 

Every person in the service of the armed forces of 
the United States, while operating an official motor 
vehicle in such service. . 

Every person while operating a road roller, road 
construction or maintenance machinery, except where 
such road roller or such machinery is required to be 
registered under the laws of Indiana, ditch digging 
apparatus, concrete mixer, a farm tractor or an im- 
plement of husbandry, any of which is being tempo- 
rarily drawn, moved or propelled on a public high- 
way of Indiana. 

A non-resident, at least 16 years and one month of 
age, holding a valid operator's license, issued by his 
home state or country while operating a motor vehicle 
upon any public highway in this state only as an 
operator. 


REELER POLYGRAPE / 


Can Help Solve Your Manpower Problem 





A non resident, at least 18 years of age and holding 
a valid chauffeur license, issued by his home state 0} 
country, while operating a motor vehicle upon any 
public highway, either as an operator or chauffew 


A non resident, at least 21 years of age and holding 





a valid license, issued by his home state, for the oper- 
ation of any motor vehicle upon a public highway, 
when in use as a public passenger carrying vehicle 
while operating any motor vehicle upon the public 
highways. 


City Of Parsons, Kansas, Reports 


The annual report of the city of Parsons, Kansas, 
for 1954 was issued this year as a supplement to the 
daily newspaper, The Parsons Sun. Presenting to the 
citizens of the community summaries of progress and 
future plans of each city department, the report is 
illustrated with appropriate photographs. 


The Parsons Police Department, under direction 
of Chief Howard L. Cohoon, reported its greatest ef 
forts of the past year had been to step up personnel 
training. Instruction sessions include a general study 
of people and how best to work toward a better un 
derstanding between the public and the police. 


A school for traffic offenders was opened late in 
1954 and during this year is expected to afford vio 
lators a better knowledge of safety rules and traffic 
laws. 
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Here are typical Polygraph User Reports: 


@ Eastern Police Chief: “In the first month of operation, the Keeler 

Polygraph enabled us to solve a two-year-old murder and to make a 

sizable recovery of stolen cash. The Polygraph was our chief source 

of information on these cases.” 

@ Detective Agency: “Psychologically, our Polygraph is worth $10,000 

just sitting in the office — aside from actually saving time and expense 

in our personnel investigations.” 

@ Midwestern Police Chief: “We kept a log on our machine during 

the first three months of operation. In that short time, the manhour 

savings and dollar value of stolen goods recovered more than paid 

for our polygraph room, training the examiner, and the cost of the 

machine.” 

@ Western Police Department: “Results obtained through the use 

of the Polygraph materially reduce manhours spent on investiga- 

tions, and aid substantially in the quick elimination of innocent 

suspects in numerous cases.” 

AND REMEMBER: Keeler Polygraph is the only ‘‘Lie Detector’’ de- 

veloped and perfected through more than 15 years of close coop- 

eration with law enforcement agencies throughout the world. 
Write for Bulletin 135 
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Children’s Bureau Names Consultant 
And Offers Services To Police Agencies 


A consultation service to police departments who 
want to strengthen their services for juvenile delin- 
quency prevention now is being offered by the Chil- 

, dren’s Bureau, Department ol 
Health, Education and Wel 
fare. 

Heading up the service is a 
former police officer, Frederic 
F. Schneidewind, who brings 
more than nine years all- 
around police experience to 
his new job. He formerly sery 
ed under Chief John Hols 
trom in the Berkeley, Califor 
nia Police Department, from 
J 1942-51, and in the San Fran- 
cisco County Sheriff's Depart 
ment, San Francisco, from 
1940-42 with some leave for service with the Army in 
the Pacific Theater of Operations. 


; 
/ 
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Mr. Schneidewind 


Schneidewind left the Berkeley Police Department 
to accept an appointment with the California Youth 
Authority where for four years he was the consultant 
on Juvenile Control. As such, he provided consul. 
tation services to Californna law enforcement agencies 
relating to the organization, administration and ope 
ations of juvenile bureaus, and of problems relating 
to the general field of delinquency prevention and 
juvenile control. Schneidewind received his A. B. 
degree in Criminology at the University of California, 
and has also undertaken considerable graduate study 
at the same school under O. W. Wilson and Austin H. 
MacCormick. 


The Division of Juvenile Delinquency Service was 
established by the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare to assist state and local communities on 
matters concerned with juvenile delinquency. The 
Division will provide consultation services to police, 
probation, courts and to training schools. The Divi- 
sion will also provide assistance for training of pe 
sonnel working in these fields as well as having a 
branch devoted to community organization and plan 
ning. 

Schneidewind will be available for consultation serv 
ices to chiefs of police and other officials desiring to 
further increase their efficiency in methods of juvenile 
control. Any chief desiring the services of the Division 
should write to the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, Children’s Bureau, Washington 25, D. C. 





Negro Leaders In North Carolina 
Ask Cooperation In Safety Program 


Three of North Carolina’s most prominent Negro 
citizens have appealed to members of their race to 
cooperate fully in the Governor's Traffic Safety cam- 
paign. 

Dr. Alphonso Elder of Durham, president of North 
Carolina College; W. J. Kennedy of Durham, presi- 
dent of North Carolina Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany; and Dr. F. T. Bluford of Greensboro, president 
of AXT College, have endorsed the campaign. 
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MUNICIPAL POLICE 
ADMINISTRATION 


A COMPLETE NEW REVISION 
PUBLISHED LATE IN 1954 


EDITED BY O. W. WILSON 


THE 
HANDBOOK 
FOR 
POLICE CHIEFS 
AND OTHER 
TOP OFFICERS 


Clothbound 


533 pages 





The 1954 edition contains an entirely new 
chapter on police management. The chap- 
ters on Traffic Supervision and on Communi- 
cations have been completely rewritten. All 
other chapters have been revised and brought 
up to date, with new material added on 
such subjects as training, junior traffic police, 
ethics, and professionalization. 

Send today for a copy on 10 days approval 


INSTITUTE FOR TRAINING IN MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION 


1313 E. 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois 


[-] Please send me copy of “MunicivAt POLICE 


ADMINISTRATION” at $7.50 postpaid 


r) Bill me Bill city r) Check enclosed 


[] Send me full details regarding your 


in-service training courses 


NAME 
TITLE ; encees 


ADDRESS 


8-55 
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INVESTIGATE 
WALKIE-RECORDALL 


8-lb. Self-Powered 


Recorder-Transcriber 
NO WIRES OR PLUGS 


SPECIALLY DESIGNED 
for law enforcement agencies 
to meet their every need 








Operates from self-contained standard 
dry batteries and/or A.C. 


* RECORDS UNDETECTED WITHIN 60 FT. RADIUS 
IN OR OUT OF CLOSED BRIEFCASE 

* MINIMIZES OUTSIDE NOISES AS TYPING, 
AIR CONDITIONERS, CAR AND PLANE ENGINES 

* FULLY AUTOMATIC — UP TO 4 HOURS 

* VOICE-ACTIVATED ‘‘SELF-START-STOP”’ 
ELIMINATES SUPERVISION 

* 2-WAY TELEPHONE RECORDINGS 

* LISTEN-IN ON RECORDING FROM MICROPHONE 
OR TELEPHONE FROM REMOTE POINTS 


OVERCOMES THE OBSTACLES OF CONFERENCE RECORDING 
EARPHONE JACK AND BUILT-IN LOUDSPEAKER 

REMOTE FOOT .CONTROL FOR RECORDING OR PLAYING BACK 
RECORDING ON COMPACT, EASY-TO-FILE ENDLESS BELT 
INDEXED COMPILATION OF CASE HISTORY FILES 
SPONTANEOUS SELECTION OF ANY PART OF 

INDEXED RECORDING 

VARIABLE SPEED CONTROL TO FACILITATE TYPING 

©@ PERMANENT, UNAiTERABLE RECORDING AT 3c PER HOUR 
INVALUABLE FOR 


‘‘ON-THE-SPOT’’ RECORDING 
¢ IN CAR, TRAIN, PLANE 
* INDOORS - OUTDOORS 
* INTERROGATION 
* CELL-ROOM CONVERSATION 
* 2-WAY PHONE WITHOUT 
TAPPING WIRES 


IT'S ALL IN THE BAG 


SOLD DIRECT ONLY — NO DEALERS 
Write for Bulletin PC-54 


MILES REPRODUCER CO., INC. 


812 Broadway New York 3, N. Y. 
SPring 7-7670 
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North Carolina Troopers To Have 
Protection Of Safety Seat Belts 


State highway troopers in North Carolina will soon 
have safety seat belts installed in their patrol cars 
to minimize injuries in case of a smashup, State Pa- 
trol Commander James R. Smith has announced. 
Sturdy nylon belts are to be installed in all 531 cars 
of the fleet. 

Studies made in 33 auto accidents last year showed 
Id per cent of those injured were flung through doors 
that popped open on impact. “This indicates,” said 
Commander Smith, “that one of the principle causes 
of auto injuries comes from being thrown completely 
clear of the car in a smashup. We are convinced that 
some potentially fatal injuries to our men might be 
avoided by use of safety belts. In patrol work troopers 
are constantly subject to all types of traffic hazards 
We are encouraging our men to make it a habit to 
use the belts regularly while they are at work. And 
we hope that eventually all Tar Heel drivers will 
consider them for their own cars and trucks 

The belts, which cost the Patrol $3.90 each, have 
wn instantaneous type release buckle and are con 
structed of parachute nylon webbing. 


Philippine Officials Pay Respects To 
President Bruce Before Leaving U. S. 


Four high Philippine police officials, in the last 
phase of their six-month program of study and obser 
ation, arranged by the [ACP Training Division, spent 
three days in Colorado Springs to receive a briefing 
from IACP President, Chief I. B. Bruce, as well as 
to observe operations in his department and other 
agencies in the West. 

The group included Colonel Vicente O. Novales, 
Chief of Police, Quezon City; Major Porfirio C. Gai 
cia, Chief of Secret Service, Manila; Major Consolado1 
R. Palad, Office of Judge Advocate Gereral, Army of 
the Philippines; and Captain Leoncie B. Gonzales, 
Manila Police Department. They will resume thei 
official duties in the Philippines on July 18. 

“These officials have a broad and detailed unde 
standing of police operations in the United States,” 
President Bruce says. ‘It was a real privilege to ex 
change views with them and to have them as members 
of the IACP.” 

This is one of the many programs for foreign police 
officials on which report will be made to [ACP mem- 
bers from time to time. 

Colonel Russell A. Snook, director of the Training 
Division, states, ‘““The experience of the Training 
Division in arranging for visits of police officials to 
this country illustrates the value of exchanging in 
formation in raising the standards of police service.” 





Illinois State Highway Police 
Holds “Management School” 


On June 24, seven captains and 16 lieutenants ol 
the Illinois State Highway Police completed a one- 
week course in police management—believed to be the 
first of its kind ever conducted for a state police or- 
ganization. 
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Shown at the Illinois State Highway Police man- 
agement school conducted in June are, 
Ass't Superintendent Ervin H. Warren, 
Loveless, assistant director of extension, the Traffic 
Institute, Northwestern University; Superintendent 
Phil M. Brown, and George Larsen, Jr., Traffic In- 
stitute Training Division, — 


This was the first step in a long-range training pro- 
gram by Supt. Phil Brown, who said at the open- 
ing session: 


‘This school has three principal purposes: First, to 
provide career training to senior command officers 
in keeping with the trends in government and indus- 
try; second, to improve operations of the Illinois 
State Highway Police by examining and stimulating 
all levels within the department, and third, to begin 
to put into operation a plan to assign increased man- 
agement responsibility to commanding officers. 


Under this plan, commanding officers will assume 
a much greater share in the active planning and pro 
gramming of departmental activity, its internal affairs, 
its objecives, and its program. 


‘To this end, we called upon Northwestern Univer 
sity’s Traffic Institute for assistance in preparing a 
‘tailor-made’ program to meet some of our principal 
needs in management. The course is the product ol 
conferences held with Traffic Institute staff.” 


Curriculum of the course included 25 hours ol 
lecture and 10 hours of specialized study, discussion, 
and problem solving. 


Those participating in the school, in addition to 
Superintendent Brown, were Ass’t Supt. Ervin H. 
Warren, George Larsen, Jr., Training Division of the 
Iraffic Institute, who represented the Institute in 
the planning, preparation, and supervision of the 
course, and who conducted lectures and discussion on 
six of the subjects; Theodore Loveless, assistant di- 
rector of extension, Traffic Institute, who conducted 
lectures and discussion in two of the areas, and S. J. 
Johnson, a fiscal officer for the state, who discussed 
budgeting problems. 


In commenting on the accomplishments of the 
school, Ass’t Superintendent Warren said: 

“We can already see a change to the management 
level of thinking on the part of these officers. They 
have acquired definite techniques and valuable prac- 
tice in methods of making staff studies and in develop- 
ing needed policy guidance.” 
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The favorite outfit of 
police officers every- 
where: a Pacemaker 
Speed Graphic equipped 
with Grafiite flash. 


THE PACEMAKER GRAPHIC is made-to-order for law 
enforcement work. Equipped with either Graflite or 
Stroboflash, it’s ready for on-the-spot, detailed pictures, 
day or night, indoors or out. 

\ Graphic is easy to use. It is ruggedly built—will 
take a beating without impairing its superb picture- 
taking ability. It has all the features, all the versatility 
you need to take practically any type of photo—acci- 
dent, evidence, identification, even fingerprint! No 
wonder the Graphic is the police officer’s favorite cam- 
era! Ask your local Graflex dealer for a demonstration. 
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A. E. Perkins Heads Idaho Force 
Thirty years ago a southern Idaho peace office 
pinned a deputy sheriff's badge on his son’s tunic and 
sent the 17-year old youth into the mountains to bring 
out a sick and bedridden prospector. ; 
“If he’s still alive do what you can for him,’ the 


father said. “If he’s dead, 
then I deputize you acting 
coroner.” The youth brought 


the man back alive on a to 
boggan. 

It was the first crack at law 
enforcement work for Arthuw 
Edward Perkins, now 47, who 
became superintendent of the 
Idaho State Police June 15. 
He succeeded A. P. Bunde1 
son, who resigned to become a 
field representative for the 
National Safety Council 

“Time was when all a man 


Supt. Perkins 
needed to be a policeman was a gun, a stick, and 44- 
inch chest,” Superintendent Perkins told a reportet 
recently. “But now it takes patience and study.” 


The new superintendent, who was the senior lieu 
tenant of the State Police, has studied the profession 
for more than 25 years. 

He was graduated from the Traffic Police Adminis 
tration Course of the Northwestern University Traffic 
Institute, in 1949. 

He set up the first school safety patrol system in 
Twin Falls while working in the police department 
of that city before the wai 

He is credited with organizing the State Police force 
annual in-service training schools and expanding the 
state's border check system to five permanent and 
seven roving ports of entry. 

In 1950-the police had only one set of truck-weigh 
ing scales in part-time use near Portneu! 

After seven years as a deputy under his father, he 
served two years as a State Police officer in Buhl and 
two as a city patrolman in Twin Falls. 

During the war he interrogated Japanese prisoners 
on Guam, Saipan, and other Pacific islands and once 
served as sergeant in charge of 57 soldiers under court 
martial for mutiny. 

He joined the State Police force again in Twin 
Falls in 1947 and in four months was made lieutenant 
for south central Idaho. Following his training at 
the Traffic Institute, he was transferred to Boise and 
ordered to train fellow officers in scientific police 
work. 

“There's a science to handling traffic and synchro 
nizing stop lights and making arrests,” Perkins said 
“The men had a lot to learn.” 

The annual training school caught on quickly, and 
soon local sheriffs and town constables were asking 
to be taught. 


He said he plans to follow the same general policies 
laid down by Bunderson, concentrating on the two 
biggest problems which now face the department. 
These, he said, are the training of 15 new men who 
will increase the force to 41 and reducing the highway 
death rate, which last year climbed to 242, almost an 
all-time record. 
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“Most mental illness can be cured—and prevented. 
Yet 250,000 new patients enter our mental hospitals 
each year—and sixty per cent never leave. Altogethei 
more than 700,000 uncured victims of mental illness 
crowd these hospitals—more than half of all patients 
in all kinds of hospitals suffering from all kinds of 
diseases combined. ‘Their care costs taxpayers more 
than one billion dollars a year. 


“Crime, delinquency, suicide, alcoholism, chronic 
failure, and unhappiness take their toll among the 
rest. At least ten million Americans—one in every 
sixteen—are suffering from some kind of serious emo 
| tional disorder. 


“No one is immune. Mental ill health affects each 
one of us—young, old, rich, poor. At home it may 
up as moodiness, sleeplessness, bad temper, 
chronic loneliness, persistent worry, marital discord, 
ulcers or sick headaches—and on the job as absentee 
ism, accident proneness, inability take or give 
orders, chronic dissatisfaction, or poor work perfor 
mance. Half of all persons who for 
‘physical’ complaints are found to be suffering main 
ly from emotional disturbances. 


shi Ww 


to 


see doctors 


“Under sufficient stress, for a long period of time, 


the strongest, most well-balanced personality will 
bend—and may break. Small wonder that mental 
illness has been designated: The Nation’s Numbei 


One Health Problem!” 


Che foregoing observations are quoted from a book 
let entitled ‘““The Enemy Within Our Gates,” pub 


lished by The Menninger Foundation, Topeka, Kan 
sas. They pave the way for a discussion ol the need 
for early recognition of mental disturbances, and 


lack of trained psychiatrists and institutions to pro 
perly treat the victims of mental ill health. 


Starting more than a decade ago, in special articles 
in the Police Chiefs News Letter, this writer advocated 
the establishment of institutions to treat law violators 
through medicine, surgery, psychiatry, or any recog 
nized healing art, rather than isolating them in pris 
ons where medical staffs and facilities are lacking 
to accomplish real rehabilitation. In those articles, 
and in this column in The Police Chief, we have re 
ferred to human behavior and the importance ol 
policemen’s training courses bearing more heavily on 
this subject. 


Every branch of the police service comes in con 
tact with individuals who are near the point of men 
tal explosion. ‘The traffic officer who stops a good 
citizen for a traffic violation often is abused. We 
asked the Menninger psychiatrists what prompted a 
seemingly normal human being to act like a snarling 
beast. We the answer to this and many othe 


got 
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questions on a recent visit to The Menninger Founda- 
tion at Topeka, Kansas. Lt. Paul H. Vice, head of 
our Detention Bureau and former FBI special agent, 
accompanied meé Col. Bernard C. Brannon, our 
Chief, had planned to join us, but was absent from 
the city. The day was spent most profitably in gain- 
ing information on human relations and human be- 
havior as related to the police service. While in To- 
peka we visited with Chief $. R. Purdue and Col. T. 
E. Glasscock, Superintendent of the Kansas Highway 
Patrol. They joined us at lunch with Dr. Karl A. 
Menninger, chairman of the Board of Trustees of the 
Foundation, and Chief Purdue and Col. Glasscock 
took part in one of the meetings that were held fol- 
lowing luncheon 























































The Menninger Foundation, which was started as 
a hospital in a remodeled farm house purchased in 
1925, has grown until today it is one of the world’s 


great psychiatric centers covering 40 acres of land 
and a dozen separate buildings. The Foundation’s 
Department of Child Psychiatry operates in three 


buildings in a separate location. The Foundation is 
a school to teach psychiatry, and allied subjects. It 
is also a treatment center for all degrees of mental 
alfliction and for persons of all ages. It is operated 
on a non-profit basis, the Board of Trustees numbers 
under twenty and a Board of Governors comprises e 
leaders in many fields from all parts of the United 

States. 

So much for a brief picture of the vast facilities and 

scope of the psychiatric center at Topeka. Now 
what talked about that may be of interest to the 
leaders in the profession of law enforcement. We met 
first with a larger group that included psychiatrists, 
We_ understood 
they included instructors, research experts, heads of 
the various institutions given over to treatment where 
more than 3500 patients included in the ever- 
growing number of those seeking help. 

Dr. Menninger invited us to address the group, let- 
ting them know something of our problems. We tried 
to give them a clear picture of the attitude of many 
citizens the police and let them know we 
were groping for a method of changing their often 
hostile attitude We tried to tell our story, not from 
the standpoint of our own department, but as regards 
the police service generally over the nation. This 
writer has visited the police departments of almost 
all the large cities and many of the smaller ones in 
his travels during the last sixteen years. Conditions 
are much the same everywhere and police executives 
the volume of mental cases 
coming to the attention of police. That was the rea- 
son we wanted to talk to the scientists represented in 
the staff of the Foundation and try to learn more 
about how to cope with those suffering from mental 
ill health. 

Police everywhere pick up mental cases, sometimes 
on warrants, more often on minor violations. What 
to do with them, how quickly they can be transferred 
to a hospital and what should be done with them 
while in custody of the police, were questions we 
asked. The answer was that mental cases should be 
immediately taken by the police to institutions equip- 
ped to handle them—that they should not be’ held 
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in the custody of police because police departments 
do not have facilities or trained employees to properly 
care for them. 

Dr. Menninger answered our question about the 
traffic violator who “blows his top.” His answer was 
that the outburst is the result of embarrassment, fear, 
or anger, or a combination of them. He said it takes 
real diplomacy on the part of the police officer to 
eliminate the fear, soften the anger, and relieve the 
embarrassment. We described other types of unusual 
behavior towards policemen and they were analyzed 
from the viewpoint of the psychiatrists and invariably 
we came back to the same thought, that police must 
be trained in the art of understanding people in or- 
der to build the confidence and respect of citizens. 


In addition to the many other questions that were 
asked back and forth, we came to the four main sub- 
jects related to the police services, which were pre- 
sented at a second meeting comprising about 15 ol 
the key personnel of the Foundation, with Dr. Men- 
ninger acting as moderator. These questions were: 

/. To what extent can psychiatry assist in selection 
of qualified recruits for police service? 

2. When enforcement officers with satisfactory per- 
formance records show lowered efficiency or other 
failures, can psychiatry do more than police investi- 
gators in discovering and eliminating causes? 
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3. Can psychiatry obtain better results in the place- 
ment of the best fitted employees in specialized and 
key positions than selection by trial and error? 

4. Is a larger municipal police department justified 
in employing psychiatry to examine certain types of 
prisoners before charges are filed? 

Dr. Menniger expressed the opinion that the an- 
swers to these questions would be conditioned on a 
survey of the Police Department interested in consider 
ing the use of psychiatry, and that a competent psy- 
chiatrist experienced in the industrial survey field 
should be consulted as to the extent and cost of a 
survey. 

The first three questions were answered in the affit 
mative, the fourth in the negative as applied to police 
departments as a costly procedure perhaps beyond 
the scope of the police budget. 

Last year The Menninger Foundation undertook 
a survey of industrial mental health. The results of 
this survey may point the way to reduction in the 
police costs due to absenteeism, accidents, labor turn 
over, and lowered efficiency, because police service 
is, after all, an industry—an important industry 

The discussion of the first question brought forth 
the opinion that even the most thorough background 
investigation of an applicant for the police service 
could hardly reveal the personality traits, inner work 
ing of the mind, and mental health without the use 
of psychiatry. The initial investment in investigating 
applicants, and training those who are accepted, runs 
into a considerable figure. Failures along the way 
that result in dismissals and resignations are costly, 
and psychiatrists believe these can be materially re 
duced. 

The psychiatrists answered the second and _ third 
questions by referring to the industrial survey made 
by the Foundation and we were given reports of the 
survey wltich revealed the tremendous cost of absen 
teeism, accidents, alcoholism, and various results olf 
mental illness. In fact, the survey found that mild 
illness which does not keep men away from their work 


does interfere with their efficency on the job and 


therefore is often more serious than the absence ol 
the individual. 

Interesting results of the study of industrial acci 
dents were reported, showing their cost in damage to 
property, personal injuries, and hospital expense. It 
was found that certain employees had been involved 
in a number of accidents, some occurring on certain 
days and even between certain hours 

Every police executive knows that accidents invol\ 
ing police rolling stock, mobile equipment, cameras, 
and other necessary appliances shrink the budget so 
badly needed for payrolls. Thus, a psychiatric sium 
vey of a police department would reveal the necessity 
for many changes to eliminate waste and efficiency 
In further answer to question three, it was pointed 
out that psychiatry can reduce the number of misfits 
placed in important positions in the police service, 
resulting from the trial and error method 


All through our discussion the subject of human 
relations kept bobbing up. Dr. Menninger and his 
staff expressed the opinon that human relations is 
one of the most important of police functions and that 
policemen must learn the art of understanding people 
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in order to conduct themselves in a manner to gain 
public confidence and respect. 


“In any attempt to understand people—including 
ourselves—two concepts learned in the professional 
study of psychiatry must be taken into account,” says 
Dr. Menninger. “First, the most important force 
within us is the unknown force. In psychiatric terms, 
we speak of it as the ‘unconscious.’ Some of us feel 
we are very important, others feel shy and inadequate; 
some of us are too trustful, others too suspicious. We 
cannot explain why we are this way—we just are. 

“Second, there are in all of us two primary uncon 
scious, instinctive drives which are the source of all 
our energy. One of these is related to the aggressive, 
hostile and destructive nature of man. The othe 
drive is related to love and is the constructive, up 
building part of the personality. How well we 
control this aggressive portion of our personalities 
depends to a great extent on whether we are able to 
direct our energies in a constructive way. 

“All of us need outlets for our aggressive feelings. 
Primitive man could release his aggressiveness directly 
without regard to social consequences. As a result 
of our cultural, social and intellectual development, 
this is rarely possible now, except for the prize-fighte1 
or the soldier at war. Indirectly, however, there are 
essentially four major ways by which we may relieve 
our aggressive pressures. 

“One way is through work. A man’s work provides 
a more or less legitimate opportunity for him to 
compete, to attempt to master, to fight. 


“Another way is through play. It is much better, 
as we all are aware, for a man to go out behind the 
barn and whittle on a stick than to ‘blow his top’ at 
his wife or neighbor—to cut wood with his knife 
rather than people with his tongue. Creative activ 
ities, hobbies, recreation—all offer good outlets fo1 
our aggressive drives. 


‘A third—and immature—way olf relieving aggres 
sive energy is by directing it at other people. Common 
examples are hostility toward those in authority, 
malicious gossip, barbed jests, rivalry between brothers 
and sisters, husbands and wives, or others who are 
close to one another. 


“Many people who wouldn't be regarded as men 
tally ill are conspicuously maladjusted socially: they 
don’t get along with the people around them. These 
are the persons who direct their aggressive feelings 
toward others In the extreme, these externally 
directed aggressions take the form of wayward be 
havior, delinquency and crime. More familiar in in 
dustry and less extreme are such problem individuals 
as the employee who can’t take direction and the 
cantankerous executive who gives too much of it. 
The socially maladjusted account for a major part 
of the employee turnover in every business: repeated 
surveys have indicated that 70 per cent of all dismiss 
als are the result of such social incompetence. The 
tragedy of this situation is that so many, many people 
could be helped, if such help were available. 

‘ 


“Fourth, when our bottled-up aggressive feelings 
cannot be expressed in other ways, they are sometimes 
turned against ourselvés in defeatism, self-castigation 
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and, in the extreme, suicide. ‘Tensions resulting from 
un-expressed aggressive feelings can even cause physi- 
cal pain.” 

Chere is so much to learn about the human mind, 
behavior, and mental illness, that police executives 
will find them a most fascinating subject or study and 
the establishment of schools in which officers can be 
given invaluable training. For many years the medi- 
cal profession has battled physical ailments, while lit- 
tle attention has been paid to mental ill health until 
comparatively recent years. The rapid growth of 
mental and nervous diseases has stimulated rapid 
strides in treatments in this field and it is certain that 
psychiatry and its allied branches will come more and 
more into prominence in the future. 


Edward J. Allen Leaves Ohio 
To Head Santa Ana Police Force 


Edward J. Allen, former police chief of Youngs- 
town, Ohio, has resigned as chief of enfercement, 
Ohio Department of Liquor Control, to accept ap- 
pointment as chief of police in Santa Ana, Calif. 


His resignation, effective May 15, was deeply re- 

gretted by Governor Lausche, other officials, and 
the press throughout the state. Governor Lausche 
praised Chief Allen’s work in the liquor department 
and wrote to City Manager Carl J. Thornton, of Santa 
Ana: “I fervently wanted him to stay in Ohio . 
I do, of course, understand that the position with the 
state of Ohio is insecure because of changing political 
administrations and that, therefore, he would be de- 
sirous of procuring a position which would provide 
reasonable security. I feel certain that as the people 
of Santa Ana will behold Mr. Allen’s work they will 
learn to respect the sincerity of his purposes, and the 
courtesy and fairness that will be accorded to the 
people 

Chief Allen was brought from Erie, Pa., to Youngs- 
town by reform Mayor Charles P. Henderson in 1948. 
How he drove out the racketeers, gamblers and hood- 
lums is a story as well known to law enforcement 
officials as to the grateful citizens of Youngstown. 
“The police department still bears the stamp of his 
personality and know-how, especially among the 


younger men,” editorially commented the Youngs- 
town Vindicator. “By his example and discipline 
he restored the department's pride and made it an 
enemy rather than a tool of the rackets .... His 


service with the liquor department has been equally 
distinguished. Under his guidance department mo- 
rale has been raised and liquor regulations diligently 
and fairly enforced.” 


Supervisor Joseph S. Harrell, who has been serv- 
ing under Chiel Allen, has been named to take over 
direction of the State Department of Liquor Control. 

Harold Kelly, deputy chief, has been appointed 
chief of the Syracuse, N. Y., Police Department, to 
succeed Chief Fred G. Arnold, who retired May 1. 


The under 21 age group accounted for 73.9 per cent 
of arrests for auto theft in New York City during the 
year 1954. 
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Save valuable man-hours of investigation 
...secure leads and evidence difficult to 
obtain by other methods... by using this 
equipment which more than pays for 
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These scientific aids to crime detection 
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completely different from other 
electronic investigative devices... are 
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law enforcement agencies. 
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‘The Future Of 


“lhe Katlioad Police 


By G. A. Callahan, Protection Manager 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad Co. 
Boston 10, Massachusetts 


Che future of the railroad police is so tied in with 
the future of the railroads generally that it is impos- 
sible to talk or think of the one without the other. 
Unfortunately, the trend of most railroads has been 
unfavorable. Their future is not bright. The Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Committee on Transportation states: 
“The financial position of some of the major common 
carriers is precarious and they lack the means to offe1 
superior service and to apply technological advance 
with desirable rapidity.” 

Yesterday, the railroads were the “blue chip” boys. 
They enjoyed an absolute monopoly. Today, they 
lind themselves in a highly competitive market with 
out much credit but with many antiquated restric 
tions. With the same hand that the government lim 
its the common carrier, it subsidizes his business com 
petitor. 


The railroad police have compiled an enviable rec 
ord. They have made substantial contributions to 
the success of the railroads. But, they, too, have fallen 
upon somewhat leaner days. In the past there were 
greater losses, larger thefts, more spectacular cases. 
Now that these problems have been brought unde 
control, the work of the police has become somewhat 
routine and the importance of their function has 
apparently decreased. When new managements take 
over today they ask, “Why do we need so many po 
licemen? Why do we need any police department 
at all?” 


But, with all that, there is no necessity to be fatal 
istic about the future—unless police officials stand 
stoically like cigar store Indians and wait for it to 
engulf them. By carefully examining and evaluating 
present trends it is possible to foresee many features 
of the future with some degree of clarity. Some as 
pects can be controlled. Proper planning and pre- 
paration can alter and affect the course of coming 
events. The future may hold many additional op- 
portunities for service and security. Last year the 
railroads as a group lost over 100 million dollars in 
freight claims alone. Probably a similar sum was 
paid out for personal injuries. A substantial, or even 
a slight, saving in this staggering loss would certainly 
help the profits picture. In short, the future of the 
railroad police—our future—is what we make it. It is 
our responsibility to meet it and mould it. That is 
just as much a part of our job as the more ordinary 
police functions in everyday life. 

-aper presented at the Protective Meeting of the Asso- 
oo. American Railroads, Philadelphia, Pa., May 
4V, 1955. 
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Protection Must Pioneer New Fields Of Operation 





What Can We Do? 

But, it may well be asked, “What can we do to im- 
prove these none too propitious prospects?” There 
are many, many things. Here are a few of the more 
important. 

The President’s Advisory Committee on Transpor- 
tation finally published its report and recommenda- 
tions on April 18th. Now, for the first time, there is 
a well defined government policy and plan to correct 
some of the conditions and restrictions the common 
carriers have complained about so long. It is certain- 
ly the duty of every railroad man, from top brass-to 
bottom track worker, to promote this program to the 
fullest extent—even if it means getting out and elec- 
tioneering to have these proposals passed into law. 


Phe railroad police have made a great record. They 
have also made a great secret of it. Daily in the 
movies, in magazines, on the radio and _ television, 
much ado is made of the so-called “private eye” and 
the work of other law enforcement agencies. But, how 
often is the railroad police mentioned? 


Is the public conscious of its problems? Do pas- 
sengers realize police problems are really their prob- 
lems? Suppose the stores on Broad and Market Streets 
here in Philadelphia were subjected to stones show- 
ered on trains as they pass through the crowded city 
section. Before long the people and the press would 
be up in arms about it. 


The public must be aroused and made aware of 
protection problems in every manner possible. It 
used to be said, “Build a better mousetrap and the 
world will beat a path to your door.” If that were 
ever true it certainly is no longer so. You must tell 
the world what you have to offer. You must package 
your product attractively and present it more pleas- 
ingly. You must “‘sell’ your services. 


Che railroad police officer is thrown into close 
contact with the traveling public. He is in a position 
to render many services to shippers and _ passengers 
daily. He can be taught to be ever on the alert to 
volunteer these courtesies wherever possible. When 
asked for advice or assistance, let him see to it that 
it is given correctly, completely and cheerfully. He 
is presented with that personalized approach the 
salesman is always seeking. He can make a real 
friend for the railroad. 


Whenever new directors or managers appear on 
the scene, they almost always remark, “So you're with 
the police department—what do they do?” And it is 
no easy matter to answer that question right off. If 
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MEMORANDUM 


Attention: Police Chiefs, Commissioners, etc. 


Subject: Comfort and well-being of your men during 
the winter months; 


Item: Latest, scientifically designed winter headwear, 
now being used by troopers and police in many states; 





Featuring: Waterproof Mouton Fur for ear and neck 
warmer, same front peak; water repellent fine poplin 
or black leather crown; Fiber-Temp (Fiberglass), very 
fine quilted, satin, lighter and warmer than wool; hand 
finished; 


Suggestion: Let us send you samples, post paid, of our 
winter headwear. 


Arctic Fur Cap Corp. 
145 West 45th Street New York 36, N.Y. 
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aman is not prepared for it he would probably say 
in an off-hand way, “Oh! We have a big juvenile 
problem. But, otherwise, everything is under con- 
trol.” New Haven police officers were asked that 
question so often it was decided to prepare a better 
answer. A list was arranged and it was really reveal- 
ing. Six pages were required to enumerate in barest 
outline the types of activities performed by the police 
over the past years. Now when a supervisor is asked, 
“What do you do?” he is ready to answer in an easy 
and effective manner. The officer simply provides 
the individual making the inquiry with a copy of the 
outline if he is entitled to it. 

Generally speaking, a policeman’s lot is not a hap- 
py one. Problems of the railroad police are doubly 
difficult. It is hard to tell when a theft has occurred, 
it is harder still to tell where a theft has occurred. 
he railroad police need all the help they can get. 

Prompt notification and immediate investigation 
are prime requisites for successful police operation. 
rhe police of themselves can provide the fast action 
required in the second part of this formula. But for 
the first ingredient, more often than not, they have 
to depend on an observant and interested employee 
who is not a part of the police department. Without 
the support of fellow workers, private police would 
be greatly restricted. Policemen “live” on informa- 
tion. A great deal of valuable information is being 
secured daily from reputable individuals who furnish 
data dealing with problems rather than personalities. 
Responsible members of other departments must be 
made conscious of what the police can do for them 
and their company. They must, of course, have con- 
fidence in the ability of their police. They must be 
trained to think of the police instantly and instinc- 
tively in emergencies. 

The railroad police, with so much territory to cover 
and so few men must spread its resources out pretty 
thin. As a matter of fact, they could not hope to 
give their passengers, personnel and property prope 
protection without the assistance of the public police 
forces—federal and state, county and city. Their co- 
operation is extended so fully ‘and freely it is often 
taken too much for granted. Good railroad police 
officials are ever alert to show their appreciation for 
it and to develop it even further. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that the local police have their own 
problems. Close and constant liaison is required to 
keep the railroad protection picture before them. 
Sometime ago, the New York City Police Department 
published an article in its official magazine and pre- 
laced it with the remark, “Here is a subject about 
which we seldom hear anything—the railroad police.” 


We Must Help Ourselves 

There are two fundamentally opposed police psy 
chologies—one is simply to sit or stand and wait for 
complaints to come. ‘The other advocates aggressive 
action—controlling conditions that may cause trouble; 
preventing problems from arising by anticipating 
them. Certainly it doesn’t pay to be continually lock- 
ing the barn door after the “iron horse’ is gone. 
Basically sound police practices often degenerate into 
merely going through the motions—seal pulling and 
report writing. 


Police practices can also become too routine and 
Some patrolmen on finding a seal ir- 


regimented. 
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regularity simply substitute another seal and submit 
an exception on report. They then wait and hope 
there will be no shortage. 


A railroad official recently posed this problem. A 
police officer was checking trains at an interchange 
point. At approximately the same time one freight 
train was leaving his line another was arriving. He 
didn’t have time to check both trains. Which one 
should he check? Why? 


It is the responsibility of each individual depart- 
ment to develop its potential to the highest possible 
pitch of efficiency. This should start with the care- 
ful screening and selection of applicants. In the past, 
railroad police jobs were not attractive from a salary 
standpoint. Police officials had to take what they 
could get. But that is not true today. Wages have 
increased, working conditions have improved. Police 
work is becoming a profession. Many colleges are 
offering courses in it. 


Acceptable candidates must be investigated and 
thoroughly trained. That often requires patience, 
persistence and practice, but it pays off. . It is a good 
investment. For the field officer is the main contact 
with the public. The entire department will be 
judged on the impression he makes. Railroad officers 
must look sharp, they must perk up in their appear- 
ance and attitude. If they continue to look like 
tramps they will be treated like tramps. They must 
make a favorable impression on all those with whom 
they come in contact. They must act like policemen, 
with confidence. Always they must be pleasant and 
polite, but positive and proud of their position. 


Supervisors form the very backbone of any organi- 
zation. If activities are not intelligently directed, 
time and talent will be wasted. It will get to be 
very much the dog chasing his tail—furious action, 
no results. Some seem to think that supervisors are 
born, not made. But that is definitely not.so. As a 
general rule it is just the other way around—they are 
developed, not discovered. A good sergeant will never 
permit his tour of patrols to become routine or static. 
He will keep them driving and dynamic, constantly 
changing to meet new conditions, eternally experi- 
menting with new methods and ideas. 


Modern crime detection techniques often call for 
scientific skills. The railroad police are no exception. 
They must keep abreast of all developments along 
these lines and make more use of them. Greater ad- 
vanatge can certainly be taken of the facilities of the 
FBI laboratory as well as those of many state and 
city police departments. The lie detector will often 
hold the only hope of solution in a case when all 
other modes of interrogation seem futile. The walkie- 
talkie is particularly adaptable to railroad police 
work. Soon most trains will be equipped with two- 
way radio. These units can, and should, be tied in 
with the present mobile police patrol cars at the very 
outset. It will then be possible to handle train com- 
plaints with real dispatch. It is not too much to ex- 
pect that before long pocket radio receiving sets will 
be perfected to the point where supervisors can main- 
tain constant contact with their scattered men. Ad- 
vances in electronics promise new advantages in pro- 
tection and police work. Greater use can be made of 
automatic protective devices. Television is already 
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being utilized in railroad operation. Its usefulness 
in police investigations is obvious. Photography should 
be used more frequently. A good picture is more 
effective in telling a story than a thousand words. 


Discover New Fields Of Activity 

Protection must be progressive. It must be ever 
pushing forward, pioneering new fields of operation. 
For, paradoxically, as soon as one problem is brought 
under control the need for security seems to diminish. 
That decrease is only apparent, not real, for the very 
presence of police carries a preventive value with it. 
In order to break this unfavorable cycle, railroad po- 
lice must show they can do many more things than 
was expected of them in the past. 


The present history of the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation is a good example of this progressiveness. 
Back in 1930 that organization was investigating vio- 
lations of the White Slave Traffic Act and the Na- 
tional Motor Vehicle Theft Act. Its agents did not 
even have the power to make arrests. But when pro- 
hibition was repealed and a wave of lawlessness swept 
over the entire nation, the FBI did not wait for a 
formal invitation—it surged forward. It suggested and 
sponsored enabling legislation. It armed itself and 
trained itself and won the enthusiastic acclaim of the 
public. As soon as kidnapping was brought under 
control, the Bureau turned its attention to bank rob- 
beries and, finally, to national security. 


On the railroads, an ounce of prevention is still 
worth a pound of cure, even at today’s inflated prices. 
Private protection must be brought into projects at 
the planning stage. One railroad recently purchased 
a set of ticket selling machines. Before the sale was 
completed, an opportunity to inspect the machines 
was given to selected representatives of all depart- 
ments concerned—all, that is, but the police depart- 
ment. Before the machines were in operation one 
month it was discovered ironically enough, by the 
police department that they were defective and could 
be manipulated. 

Parking lots are usually leveled off and laid out 
before they are turned over to the police. Then they 
are found to be too narrow or too irregular for maxi- 
mum capacity. Approaches are often insufficient to 
handle the commuting congestion. Sometimes the 
trains arrive too closely together so that one group 
is trying to get in while another is trying to get out. 
All this confusion could be avoided by proper plan- 
ning, by bringing the police into the picture at the 
beginning. 

If the influence of the police reaches into every 
phase of railroad operation, new security services will 
automatically suggest themselves. Many railroad po- 
lice departments have already accepted increased re- 
sponsibilities. One conducts investigations of all off- 
line applicants. Another has a well organized “flying 
squad” to reduce freight losses. Some have become 
quite proficient in conducting honesty tests of ticket 
sellers and collectors. There must be many other 
innovations successfully tried by some members dur- 
ing the past two years. It would be helpful if they 
would share their experiences with all. 

Many new railroad activities which are just begin- 
ning to put in an appearance will soon be calling for 
police attention. It will be well for the railroad po- 
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lice to be a step ahead of these new problems rathe 
than futilely chasing after them. Railroads have final- 
ly inaugurated charge accounts, a fertile field for 
protection interest. The launching of the trailer-on- 
flatcar operation by many railroads will doubtless 
bring new police problems in its wake. The sights 
of the railroad security officials must be raised to in- 
clude all these new fields of operation. Management 
must be taught it can expect a great deal more from 
its police department than throwing a bum out of 
a station or off a freight train. The railroad police 
are, or ought to be, the eyes and ears of the railroad, 


Protection Is An Important Role 

While the police have their tribulations and limita- 
tions, they also enjoy many advantages. It is well 
to stress them from time to time so that the policeman 
will remember he has them and can use them when 
required. 

The railroad policeman must always remember he 
is an integral and important part of the management 
team. He is with the railroads as a matter of right, 
not sufferance. When he was summoned upon the 
scene, stealing was rampant. He has greatly reduced 
that kind of loss. Still, some may say the police are 
non-productive. And, perhaps in the strictest sense 
they are. But, make no mistake about it, they have 
been a real and positive asset to railroading. 

No one would be foolish enough to suggest that 
the brake be eliminated because it doesn’t help the 
train go faster. As a matter of fact, the train can 
travel fast only because it has effective brakes. 

A shipment valued at $1,000 might be worth only 
$100 to the railroad in freight charges. The final 
net profit will be only a dollar or two. But the 
penalty for the loss of that cargo is at least $1,000 
and probably the cancellation of a good account 
Losses can mount up fast if they are not controlled 
and checked. From all indications the trucking in 
dustry is now experiencing the severe protection prob 
lems the railroads did in their infancy because they 
do not yet have responsible security services. 


The police are also in a position to view the entire 
field of railroad operation objectively from a high 
vantage point. ‘They cut across the entire range olf 
railroad activities. They have a strong arm 
In a matter of minutes it can stretch out over many 
miles, snap up a fugitive and cause his incarceration 
It can reach easily to every corner of the country. It 
extends even into Canada and other parts of this con 
tinent. 


long, 


The Future? 

Much as the railroad police have accomplished in 
the past, more can confidently be expected in the 
future. Each member of the Association of American 
Railroads can help all of his fellow members by fw 
nishing information as requested and by making avail 
able his many experiences. Each member has a right 
to ask whatever assistance he requires. He doesn't 
have to do it with his hat in his hand. His requests 
are usually given preferred attention and the reports 
he gets are reliable. At these annual conventions and 
at the quarterly sectional conferences efforts should be 
made constantly to further develop this vital coopera- 
tion. 
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The National Railroad Police Academy, which is 
holding its fifth session in Chicago this July, has been 
a giant step forward. It is really something everyone 
in the railroad industry can well be proud of. But 
it is only beginning to make its presence felt. Ap- 
proximately 200 police officers have completed the 
course. They, in turn, return to their respective rail- 
roads and pass on what they have learned to the men 
who did not have an opportunity to attend. In this 
way, improved investigative techniques and better po- 
lice practices will permeate the entire 7,000 railroad 
police officers scattered throughout this country and 
Canada, slowly at first, but with gradually increasing 
speed. 

The A. A. R. monthly News Letter is helpful but 
it, too, can be developed further. Perhaps it should 
be issued more frequently. Many of the items should 
be submitted more promptly. Some thought should 
be given to getting more out of it, making it more 
attractive and profitable. 


The various committees have worked diligently but 
somehow over the years reports become too statistical, 
too stereotyped. Some thought should be given to 
the development of new ideas and new methods of 
presentation. 


Everyone attending this conference must have had 
to cope with some new problems during the past 
year. He must have been successful in using some 
new method he had not used before. But if he doesn’t 
tell the others about it, if he doesn’t actively partici- 
pate in these conferences the fullest advantages cannot 
be realized. Experiences must be exchanged freely. 
These conventions are most important to all who at- 
tend. Perhaps it would be well for members to send 
in beforehand subjects they wish discussed. Smaller 
groups interested in particular problems could then 
be formed to thrash them out thoroughly. 


Chis is the beginning of a new business year. It is 
a time for stock taking—of preparing and planning 
to make the future better and brighter for the men 
under our supervision and the railroads we serve. 


World War | Air Raid Orders 
Applicable To Today's Civil Defense 


The mess hall of the Home Office Civil Defense 
Staff College at Sunninghill, England, has a repro- 
duction of an interesting document ornamenting its 
walls—a copy of the instructions to the Windsor 
Borough Police in event of attack by hostile aircraft, 
dated January 23, 1915, and signed by the late Chief 
Constable James T. Carter. The document hangs 
beside a copy of the Napoleonic Wars Ordinance, to 
which it forms an interesting and historical counte 
part, the Police Chronicle and Constabulary World 
(London) reports in its June 3 issue. 


The copy was given to Ralph N. W. Wellings, 
Windsor’s Chief Constable some years ago, by a for 
mer special constable who served with the borough 
police during World War I. Mr. Wellings, now Civil 
Defense Controller of Vauxhall Motors, preserved the 
instructions and finds that they form the skeleton ol 
today’s civil defense organization. 


The 1915 orders, in part, provide: 
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“If bombs are dropped, officers on beat duty will 
immediately give the alarm to the Police Office. 

“If fire follows the bomb explosion, the Fire Brigade 
must be called by the quickest means available. 

“If any persons have sustained injury, proceed to 
render all possible assistance and get medical aid 
summoned immediately. 

“The officer in charge of the station will on receipt 
of the information take the usual steps of acquainting 
the Chief Constable. 

“He will also call the other officers resident at the 
Police Buildings and dispatch them to the scene, to- 
gether with the ambulance (if required) and 
lamps 
“The Special Constables will cooperate with the 
police. 

“Upon alarm being given, they will proceed direct 
to the scene and report themselves to the senior po- 
lice officer present. 

“If there are a large number of injured the Special 
Constables will be ordered as necessary in obtaining 
ambulances, motor cars, etc., for conveying the wound- 
ed where directed and informing the hospital of 
coming patients 

“They will also render what assistance possible to 
the Fire Brigade in order that any outbreak of fire 
that may incur can be checked as soon as possible. 

“Special precautions must also be taken by both 
the Police and Special Constables for the protection 
of property and deterring possible larcenies in the 
excitement 

“Special Constables on duty at vulnerable points 
are not to leave them and are to be specially on the 
alert in protecting them a 


FBI Academy Marks 20th Year 


[he first twenty years of the FBI National Academy 
drew to a close on June 10, 1955, when the 80 officers 
who attended the Academy's 55th Session were grad- 
uated at formal exercises in Washington, D. C. 


The FBI National Academy was cpened on July 
29, 1935, as a cost-free training school for municipal, 
county, state and Federal law enforcement officers. 
Since that date, 2,984 officers have completed the 12- 
week course which is offered by the National Academy 
at the FBI's facilities in Washington and on the 
U. S$. Marine Corps Base in Quantico, Virginia. 


Secretary of the Air Force Harold E. Talbott and 
Seaborn P. Collins, National Commander of the 
American Legion, delivered the principal addresses 
at the graduation of the 55th Session. Diplomas were 
presented to the 80 graduates by Deputy Attorney 
General William P. Rogers 

According to J]. Edgar Hoover, Director of the FBI, 
the graduating class included municipal, county and 
state law enforcement officers from 33 states, as well 
as a representative of the Marine Corps and a member 
of the San Juan, Puerto Rico, Police Department. 

The New York State Police is replacing its gray 
automobiles with black and white color combination, 
with “State Police’ prominently lettered on front, 
sides and rear of all vehicles. 
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New LA Police Building Features 
Cantilever Glass Mosaic Mural 


One olf the focal points of interest in the new $6 
million Los Angeles Police Facilities Building in the 
city’s Civic Center is a cantilevered, six-ton mural, 
unique because it is the largest mural of its kind ever 
to be executed by an American artist and is the first 
major work to depart from conventional installation 
on wall or floor—it hangs in space on two of the main 
columns in the building’s lobby. 

The mural documents architectural growth of Los 
Angeles in panoramic outline in a series of interlock- 
ing images. It is executed in 50 diverse colors and 
over one quarter million tiny hand-cut and hand-set 
individual stones. The artist was Joseph L. Young, 
an American expert in the 5,000 year old art of 
mosaics. 

The rectangular panel, encompassing 456 square 
feet of mosaic surface, is 36 feet long and six feet 
high, serves a utilitarian purpose also. Its back 
serves as a panel to support public telephones which 
are actually installed in the cantilevered mural. 
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Chinese Officer Seeks Employment 

[ACP Headquarters has been asked to assist a for- 
mer Chinese police officer to find employment in the 
United States as a condition of qualifying for admis- 
sion as a permanent resident under the Refuge Re- 
lief Act. 

The officer is a graduate of the four-and-one-half- 
month Traffic Police Administration Training Pro- 
gram of the Traffic Institute of Northwestern Uni- 
versity and is now chief investigator for a major civil 
air transport company in Hong Kong. 
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The applicant is Wong Tek Wong, a member of 
the Canton Police Department for 13 years. In ad- 
dition to his training at Northwestern University, he 
has studied police methods in the Police Training 
School of Birmingham, England. He is 42 years of 
age and has three dependents. 

Interested persons may write to the Executive Sec- 
retary of the IACP, Mills Building, Washington 6, 
D. C., or to the U. S. Department of State, Appointee 
for Coordinating Aid for Refuge Chinese Intellectuals, 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 

Position With A Future 

A chief of police of a southern resort city, who has 
been head of his department for six years, is seeking 
a position with a future in police work, locally or in 
the foreign field. While the present tenure is secure, 
there is no possibility of advancement in the profes- 
sion. 

His statistics and qualifications are: age, 35 years; 
weight, 165; height, 5 feet 11 inches; combat veteran 
with 14th Air Force in China 1943-44; has completed 
course of criminology with Bolan Academy of New 
York, many FBI short courses, and a graduate of the 
Southern Police Intitute. Character and perform 
ance references will be furnished. 

In replying please refer to AU-120, IACP Head 
quarters, 618 Mills Bldg., Washington 6. D. C. 





Chief Polcyn Injured In Accident 


Chief John W. Polcyn, of Milwaukee, Wis., is re 
cuperating from injuries received in an auto accident 
on June 27. He will be on leave of absence until 
September. Inspector Hubert E. Dax is serving as 
acting chief in the interim. 

Chief Polcyn, a member of the [ACP Executive 
Committee, was returning early the morning of the 
27th to Milwaukee from his summer home on Kan- 
garoo Lake in Door County when a small truck, ob- 
scured from Polcyn’s view by a small hill, pulled out 
from a side road onto the highway. His car crashed 
into the rear of the truck. He suffered fractures ol 
the right hand, left leg and rib. The driver of the 
truck was not seriously injured. 
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Commends NCPA President Carton 
I was a guest of the New York City Police Depart 
ment recently, the occasion being the graduating ex 


ercises for 750 new patrolmen held at the College ol 
the City ol New York. 


I met Patrolman John E. Carton, of the New York 
City Police Department, there. He is president ol 
the Patrolmen’s Benevolent Association, comprised ol 


nearly 17,000 partolmen; a past president of the State 


Police Conference; and an associate member of the 
New York State Association olf Chiefs of Police. 


Patrolman Carton had a great honor conferred 
upon him last month—he was elected president of the 
National Conference ol Police Associations at its an 
nual meeting in Houston, Texas. I am sure the di 
rection of that organization is in capable hands un 
der the leadership of Patrolman Carton. 

MIGHAEL I. SILVERSTEIN 
Deputy Police Commissionei 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


Successful Applicant Is Grateful 

You will recall that in the March issue of The Police 
Chief announcement was made of the desire of the 
St. Louis County Board of Police Commissioners for 
applicants to fill the position of superintendent ol 
police for the newly-created St. Louis County Police 
Department You are also aware, I am sure, that | 
made application for, and received, appointment on 
May 1. 

Since my arrival in St. Louis County on May 2, I 
have been engaged in preparing the budget, regula 
tions, and other necessary administrative details fon 
establishing the new force. The Department is es 
tablished by mandate of the County Home Rule 
Charter and is administered on a non political, non 
civil service merit system. 

he county area of jurisdition is approximately 
500 square miles and contains a population of slightly 
over 500,000. Within its boundaries are 97 incorpo 
rated cities, towns and villages. 


Che provisions of the County Home Rule Chartet 
as amended allow a splendid opportunity fon estab 
lishing and maintaining an efficient countywide con 
lederate police system. 

Iam indeed grateful to the IACP, as I know many 
others must be, for affording opportunities to the men 
in our profession. 


ALBERT E. DusBots 
Superintendent of Police 
St. Louis County 
Clayton 5, Missouri 
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Clergy Support For Traffic Safety 

I was greatly interested in the article appearing in 
the June issue of The Police Chief, titled “Organize 
Effort To Enlist Support of Clergymen in Traffic 
Salety Work.” 

$y coincidence such a plan was under discussion 
within this department when I received my copy of 
the magazine. 

It seems to me that if the aid of the clergy can be 
obtained a worthwhile and useful purpose shall have 
been served 

M. F. E. ANTHONY 

Chief Constable 

Edmonton, Alberta 
New Statute On Operators’ Licenses 

Our Indiana General Assembly has recently en- 
acted legislation exempting certain persons from se- 
curing operators, chauffeurs and public passenger 
chauffeurs licenses along with other changes con- 
cerning their issuance, which became effective on 
March 11, 1955. I am listing these for your informa- 
tion. 

It will be appreciated if the information relating 
to persons exempt from drivers license be made 
known to your members through any bulletins or 
publications issued 

Morris J. CARTER 

Commissioner, Bureau 

of Motor Vehicles 

State of Indiana 

Indianapolis 4, Ind. 
(Editor’s Note: Information regarding the new sta- 
tule and pe YSONS @XE mpted referred to above will be 
found on page 24) 


A POLICEMAN‘S PRAYER 


Suggesting a Policeman’s special praye) 

To fill his man nany needs 

Should stem from a very humble heart, 
Not clouded by thoughts of glorious deeds. 
Give me, Oh Lord, your strong support 

1s / walk nl) beat each day, 


Fill my mind with greatest wisdom 
Fo) decisions nade aiong thre way 
Vake my Silield ¢ s/lining emblem 
Of physical ourage and moral right, 


Protect me through each tour of duty 


On brightest da darkest night, 


Let my aim be true when needed, 

Strong steady hands and vision clear, 

With the outcome neve questioned 
Through each da each month, each year. 
Vay I merit respect from every person 


And last of all, this I pray, 
Grant me friendsh pin thre eyes of children 
is 7 patrol each ol t-of-way 
Vicror C. KELso 
(Major, MPC, U. S. Army, 
> O. Box 1216 
Omaha 1, Nebraska) 
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£ TRAINING 
CALENDAR 
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(Officials in charge of police training courses 
are invited to list scheduled schools in this 
column.) 





Aug. I—(through Aug. 12) I4th Annual Technical 
Institute of Peace Officers’ Training for 
Northern California, University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley, Calif. 

Aug. 14—Six-day Institute on Crime and Delinquency, 
(special curriculum for police ercalle offi- 
cers) , St. Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y. 

Aug. 22—(through Sept. 2) I4th Annual Technical 
Institute of Peace Officers’ Training for 
Southern California, University of California, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Sept. 12—Opening of the Fall Semester, 1955-56, 
School of Criminology, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, Calif. 

Sept. 11—Three-day Traffic Safety Clinic for News- 
papermen, Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIL 

Sept. 18—Five-month course, Questioned Documents, 
New York University School of Public Ad- 
ministration, New York 3, N. Y. 

Sept. 18—Five-month course, Traffic Control and Ac- 
cident Investigation, New York University 
School of Public Administration, New York 
AD. A 2 

Sept. 18—Fall term, Associate in Police Science Cur- 
riculum, New York University School of Pub- 
lic Administration, New York 3, N. Y. 

Sept. 19—Fall Term, through December 9, Southern 
Police Institute, University of Louisville, 
Louisville 8, Ky. 

Sept. 22—Opening of 1955-56 Traffic Police Adminis- 
tration Training Program, Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, III. 

Sept. 26—Three-week course in Standards for Driver 
Examinations (for chief driver license exami- 
ners; conducted for the American Association 
of Motor Vehicle Administrators) , Traffic 
Institute, Evanston, II. 

Oct. 3—Three-week course in Accident Investigation, 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, Ill. 

Oct. 10--Five-week Peace Officers’ Basic Training 
School, Southern California, Riverside Coun- 
ty Sheriff's Department, Riverside, Calif. 

Oct. 13—Three-day conference for graduates of the 
Traffic Institute’s TPA Training Program, 
Evanston, III. 

Oct. 17—Five-week Peace Officers’ Basic Training 
School, Northern California, St. Mary’s Col- 
lege. (Information: State Supervisor, Peace 
Officers’ Training, Sacramento 14, Calif.) 

Oct. 17—Three-week course in Traffic Law Enforce- 
ment, Traffic Institute, Evanston, Ill. 

Oct. 17—Six-week Course in Training for Polygraph 
Examiners, Keeler Polygraph Institute, 341 
East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 
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Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Dec. 
Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Feb. 





24—Five-day Traffic Court Conference (conduct 
ed with the American Bar Association). 
School of Law, Northwestern University. 
Chicago. 

24—Three-week course in Driver Examination 
Administration (for chief driver license ex- 
aminers). (For the American Association of 
Motor Vehicle Administrators) , Traffic In 
stitute, Evanston, Ill. 

24—Four-week course in Military Vehicle Safety 
and Traffic Regulation (for U. S. Army), 
Tratfic Institute, Evanston, III. 

31—Three-week course in Fundamentals of Trafhx 
Police Service, Traffic Institute, Evanston, II. 

31—Three-week course in Police Traffic Train- 
ing, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

7—Two-and-one-half-week course in Traffic Law 
for Police, Traffic Institute, Evanston, Il. 

28—Two-week course in Traffic Control—Devices 
and Methods for Police, Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, Ill. 

28—Two-week course in Police Traffic Train- 
ing, Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 

28—Two-week course in Supervision of Police 
Personnel, ‘Traffic Institute, Evanston, II. 

28—Five-day Traffic Court Conference (con- 
ducted with the American Bar Association) , 
School of Law, Tulane University, New Oh: 
leans, La. 

28—Two-week course in Fundamentals of Trafhi 
Police Service, ‘Culane University, New Or- 
leans, La. 

7—Three-day Peace Officers’ Administrative In 
stitute, for chiefs of police, sheriffs, and mem- 
bers of administrative staff, Treasure Island, 
Calif. 

12—Five-day course in Chemical Tests for In 
toxication, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 


29—_Four week course in Introduction to Police 
Management, Traffic Institute, Evanston, Ill. 

23—Two-week course in Fundamentals of Trafh« 
Police Service, University of California, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

23—Five-day Traffic Court Conference (conduct- 
ed with the American Bar Association) 
School of Law, University of Southern Cali 
fornia, Los Angeles, Calif. 

30—Five-week Peace Officers’ Basic Training 
School, Northern California, St. Mary’s Col 
lege, Calif. 

30-—Opening, Spring Semester, 1956, School ol 
Criminology, University of California, Bet 
keley, Calif. 

30—Three-week course in Police Traffic Records, 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

6—Two-week course in Fundamentals of Trafh« 
Police Service, Arizona State College, Tempe, 
Ariz. 

6—Three-week course in Motor Vehicle Control 
(for U. S. Air Force), Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, III. 
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Two-day Western regional conference for grad 
uates olf the Traffic Institute’s TPA Train- 
ing Program, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Feb. 20—Two-week course in Personnel Management, 
Trattic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Feb. 27—T wo-week course in Fundamentals of Trafhe 
Police Service, Northeastern University, 
3oston, Mass. 

\pr. 29—Five-week Peace Officers’ Basic Training 

School, Southern California, Riverside Coun- 


ty Sheriff's Department, Riverside, Calif. 
CONFERENCE 


Calendar 


(Officers and members of police organizations are in- 
vited to inform IACP Headquarters of their annual meet- 
ings so that they may be listed in this column. Information 
should include dates and place, with name of the head- 
quarters hotel.) 














\ug. 1-3—Third Annual Conference, International 
Association of Auto Theft Investigators, Pant- 
lind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

\ug. 4-5—North Carolina Police Executives Associa- 
tion, Robert E. Lee Hotel, Winston-Salem, 
Py. C. 

\ug. 16-19—Annual Conference, Associated Police 
Commuunication Officers, Jung Hotel, New 
Orleans, La. 


\ug. 21-24—Grand Lodge, Fraternal Order of Police, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

\ug. 29-31—77th Annual Conference, Sheriffs’ Asso- 
ciation of Texas, Baker Hotel, Dallas, ‘Texas. 

\ug. 30-31—Wisconsin Chiefs of Police Association, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Sept. 12-13—Iowa State Policemen’s Association, Hotel 
Ottumwa, Ottumwa, Iowa. 

Sept. 15-16—Virginia Association of Chiefs of Police, 
Hotel Chamberlin, Old Point Comfort, Fort 
Monroe, Va. 

Sept. 20-23—Canadian Association of Chiefs of Police 
(formerly the Chief Constables’ Association 
of Canada), Charlottetown Hotel, Charlot 
tetown, Prince Edward Island, Canada. 

Sept. 26-29—60th Annual Convention, International 
Municipal Signal Association, Hotel Seneca, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Sept. 27-Oct. 1—85th Annual Congress of Correction, 
American Correctional Association, Hotel 
Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Sept. 30—Two-day Annual Statewide Florida High- 
way Safety Conference, Miami, Fla. 

Oct. 2-6—62nd Annual Conference, International As 
sociation of Chiefs of Police, Benjamin Frank- 
lin Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. (Reservations 
arranged through Lt. Howard C. Dando, Po- 
lice Department, Room 227, City Hall, Phila- 
delphia 7, Pa. ) 
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AUGUST, 


Oct. 10-11—Illinois Police Association, Congress Hotel, 
Chicago, III 

Oct. 16-18—24th Annual Conference, Ohio Associ- 
ation of Chiefs of Police, Sheraton-Gibson 
Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Oct. 17-21—National Safety Congress, Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago, III. 

Oct. 18-19—Peace Officers Association of Georgia, At- 


lanta, Georgia. 

Oct. 26-27—Iowa Association of Chiefs of Police and 
Peace Officers, Inc., Montrose Hotel, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 

Dec. 27-28—Minnesota State Sheriffs 


Lowry Hotel, St. Paul, Minn. 


Association, 


“Roads Patrolled By Unmarked State Police Cars” 
is not only a warning to Kentucky motorists, but 
this sign located at many points throughout the state 
is serving as a psychological deterrent to drivers who 
observe the rules only when a police car is spotted in 
the rear view mirror. 











Traffic deaths went up again in May—the third con- 
secutive month this year to bring an increase. 


That fact, reported by the National Safety Council, 
marks a sharp reversal of a downward trend which 
held throughout 1954 and the first two months this 
year. 


The May death toll was 3,080—an increase of 6 per 
cent from the corresponding month a year ago. The 
Council said the 1955 May toll was the biggest for 


that month since 1952. The five-month toll was 
13,560—up | per cent. 


The continuing travel boom is at least partly re- 
sponsible for the rise in deaths, the Council said. If 
every passenger car owner in Nebraska were to drive 
his car completely around the world, the combined 
mileage would be about the same as the increase in 
travel during the first four months this year, the 
Council said 


Gasoline consumption figures are available for only 
four months, but for that period the increase was 7 
per cent—about 12.5 billion miles—over the corres- 
ponding 1954 period. As a result the mileage death 
rate was 5.7 per 100 million miles the lowest on rec- 
ord, 


Only 18 states had fewer traffic deaths at the end 
of five months, 28 had more deaths and two reported 
no change, according to the Council. The 18 states 
with reductions were: 
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Of 519 cities reporting for May, 86 had decreases, 
100 had increases and 333 showed no change. 


For five months, 174 cities had reductions, 178 had 


increases and 165 had no change. 


OF the 174 cities 


with decreases, the following have populations ol 


more than 200,000: 


Worcester, Mass. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Tampa, Fla. 

Long Beach, Calif. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dallas, Tex. 
Oakland, Calif. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Miami, Fla. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Decrease 
Per Cent 
—89% 
—70% 
—67%, 


Perfect records for May were reported by 302 cities. 
The three largest were Seattle, Wash. (517,500) ; Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio (504,000), and Oklahoma City, Okla. 


(243,500) . 


At the end of five months, only 


115 cities still had 


perfect records, the three largest being Berkeley, Calif. 


(113,800); Lincoln, 


Salem, N. C. (87,800) . 


Winston 


The three leading cities in each population group 
for five months, ranked according to the number ol 


deaths per 10,000 registered vehicles, were: 


Over 1,000,000 Population 


Detroit, Mich. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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750,000-1 000 000 Population 
Washington, D. C. 
Cleveland, Ohio 

St. Louis, Mo. 


500 000-750 ,000 Population 
Seattle, Wash. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


350,000-500,000 Population 
Denver, Colo. 

Kansas City, Mo. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


200 000-350 ,000 Population 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Norfolk, Va. 


100 000-200 ,000 Population 
Berkeley, Calif. 

Trenton, N. - 

South Bend, Ind. 


50,000-100 000 Population 
Lincoln, Neb. 

Winston Salem, N. C. 
Sioux City, Iowa 


25 000-50 000 Population 
Tucson, Ariz. 
Muskegon, Mich. 

West Palm Beach, Fla. 


10,000-25 000 Population 
Casper, Wyo. 

Kingsport, Tenn. 
Klamath Falls, Ore. 
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Flite-Rite Projectile 





Federal 112" Caliber Gas Gun 





Spedeheat Projectile 





Short Range Gas Cartridge 
or Parachute Flare Sheil 


The Federal line of non-toxic gas 
devices includes grenades, 142” 
caliber shells and cartridges, and 


all sizes of small shells; also 





guns and billies. There are spe- 
cific Federal products for han 
dling of different assignments in- 


including “barricade drive-outs” 





and “unruly mobs.” Write for 


Federal Jumbo 
Spedeheat Grenade 


descriptive catalog and prices. 





Federal Emergency Unit Gas Carrying Case 


The volume of gas released by the device. 
Continuous discharge of gas content over prolonged period. 
Proven reliability of the product. 
Visible characteristics to guide intelligent use. 
Integrity and stability of the manufacturer 
Properly equipped and trained personnel. 


Twenty-nine years of chemical research and experience permits Federal Laboratories, Inc., to state 
that its products are made to meet these exacting requirements. 


Gas munitions should be purchased on the basis of actual gas content — not on the size and price of the 
container or unprovable claims. Practical conclusions should be reached, either by comparison tests or analysis 
data, by recognized disinterested authorities. An instructive treatise on this subject will be mailed upon request. 


Federal Laboratories, Inc., representatives located throughout the United States and Canada, can 
be of real assistance in arranging training programs. Request for this service entails no obligation. 


Submachine Guns for both 
Police and Military use 


Write for Literature on Other Classes of Federal 


Law Enforcement Equipment 


_ FEDERAL LABORATORIES, INC. 






Specialists in Scientific Law Enforcement and Protective Equipment 
Adjustable Sights a (CABLE ADDRESS—FEDERALLAB) SALTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
30 Shot Clip 


Lightweight 

















HANDSOME 
MINIATURE 
OR REGULATION 
SIZE BADGES 











i 


Experienced nimble-fingered bench 
workers with years of badge 
experience are called upon daily to 
assemble BLACKINTON badges. 


Screw posts for cap badges, and pin 
and safety catches for breast 

badges are collated and assembled 
to exact specifications. State, County 


or Town seals are permanently fused 
into position. No detail is overlooked, 
Assembly workers securing 


no matter how small, in producing catches on breast badges 
BLACKINTON badges. 


Your equipment supplier has samples 
of BLACKINTON’S fine badges — ask to 
see them the next time he calls. 


BLACKINTON 


SEE YOUR V. H. BLACKINTON & CO., INC., ATTLEBORO FALLS, MASS. 


BLACKINTON DEALER 








BADGES AND UNIFORM INSIGNIA FOR EVERY SERVICE AND INDUSTRY 





















